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Anti-trust Law 


Invoked in Drive | 


On ‘Racketeers’ 


Department of Justice De- 
clares Act Has Been Effec- 
tively Applied by Sentenc- 
ing of Chicago Group 





* Appeal Was Denied 


t 


By Supreme Court 





Section of Statute Involving In-| 


terstate Commerce Used to 
Convict Members of So- 
¢ called ‘Candy Rackev’ 





The effective use of the criminal 
provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act in suppressing commercial 
“racketeering” involving 


interstate | 


| Quality of Manufactured Goods 


Better in Tim 


| (HERE is a distinct tendency on the 

part of manufacturers to improve the 
quality of their goods during times of 
business depression, and the purchaser 
of almost any commodity today will get 
more for his money than during normal 
times, according to an oral statement at 





of Commerce, 
| Additional information was given as 
\ follows: 

Observation and experience has taught 
us that the American public has more 
| purchasing power for its dollar during 
times of a business depression than when 
| things are thriving and production is be- 
ing pushed to the limit. There are 
numerous contributing factors 
| cause such a condition, and while no fig- 
|ures are available on such details, con- 
; tact with production and manufacture 
has shown that quality improves during 
| so-called “hard times.” 
When the demand for commodities is 





the Bureau of the Census, Department | 


which | 


es of Depression 


Workmen Use More Care Because of Scarcity of Jobs| 
| While Employer Faces Keener Competition, Accord- 
ing to Bureau of 


Census Statement 





,can not be given to the making of these 
articles as when the demand is less and 


greater. 
It has been observed that workmen, 


another job are more painstaking in 
their work and the manufacturer is more 


‘ing. If, during dull times, a producer or 
employer of any sort has to lay off any 
help, he will make every effort to retain 
the most skilled and the most efficient 
;of his workers. This is only common 
sense. As a result of the retaining of 
|this higher calibre labor, a better prod- 
uct is given to the public. 

The average manufacturer prefers to 





cut his profits to meet competition dur- | 


|ing depressien days, rather than lower 
the quality: of the material in his goods 


or employ a less skilled artisan to make | 


‘it. This competition also insures the 
buying public of getting more value for 


commerce recently has been demon-/as great or greater than the supply,|their money than under ordinary condi- 
strated, according to the Department | the main effort is to stop up mass pro-|tions. It is evident that in practically 


of Justice, by the sentencing at Chi- 
cago of members of a candy jobbers’ 
association charged with violating 
the act. 

The severity of the sentences im- 
posed by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois is regarded, the Department 
states, “as of great importance in the 
enforcement of that law in the large 
jurisdictions of the country where 
the ‘racketeering’ element is active.” 

Appeal Denied 

The criminal action instituted by the 
Department of Justice, in which convic- 
tions were obtained about a year ago, 
charged the defendants with violating 
section 1 of the Sherman Act by engag- 
ing in a conspiracy or combination in 
restraint of interstate trade in candy 
and other confectionery products. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States recently denied a petition of the 
convicted persons for a review of the 
decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals affirming the judgment 
of the District Court which has now im- 
posed sentences. 

Nature of Evidence 

According to the opinion of the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, most of the de- 
fendants were members of an unincor- 
porated association known as Chicago 
Association of Candy Jobbers. The so- 
called candy jobbers comprising _ its 
membership, the opinion explains, sold 
inexpensive candy, candy bars and 
penny goods to small retailers, usually 
carrying their stocks in automobiles or 
wagons, and delivering directly to the 
purchasers. 

The evidence showed, the court stated, 
that “nonmembers of the association 
who refused to join it, as well as mem- 
bers who did not comply with orders, 
were roughly handled.” q 

“There were assaults and bombings 
and smashing of store fronts,” the court 
stated, all manifestly directed to the ter- 
rorizing of the small dealers, in order 
to require them to become members, 
and such as were members to abide by 
the manifest policy of the management 
of the organization, and to refrain from 
buying from such manufacturers and 
subjobbers as would sell to those in 
and about Chicago-who were not mem- 
bers of the association, and to prevent 
manufacturers and subjobbers from 
selling to any who were not members of 

e association.’ 

“Le contention of the defendants that 
they were not engaged in interstate com- 
merce was overruled. “It is not neces- 
sary,” the court said, “to a violation of 
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Sale of Gas on Basis 


Of Heat Value Urged 





Bureau of Standards Says Plan 
Will Promote Consumption 





Following a study made on behalf of 
the gas industry and the consuming pub- 


- lic, the Bureau of Standards recommends 


ale of gas by the heat unit, either 
he sting m. users directly for the num- 
€:. of heat units delivered or by pro- 
viding that the rate per thousand cubic 
feet suall vary automatically in propor- 
tion to the heating value, George K. 
Burgess, Director of the Bureau, an- 
nounced Nov. 5. The full text of the 
announcement follows: 

The trend of sales in the last few 
years, it is stated by observers, has 
shown conclusively that the future ex- 
pansion of the gas industry depends upon 
the ability to get industzial and space 
heating business and that this, unlike 
the domestic cooking lcad, can be se- 
cured only by a reasonably close cost com- 
petition with raw fuels. The freedom 

nd ability to deliver the greatest num- 
er of Btu’s (British thermal units) to 
the customer for a dollar of cost is, 
therefore, the key to future develop- 
ment. 

This freedom the industry will have 
if it will base its sales on heat units 
delivered, and with it will come a di- 
rect incentive to find the most economical 
methods of supplying available heat en- 
ergy in every situation. 

If the sale of gas by the heat unit is 
put into: effect every desirable change 
of plant, source of materials, or operat- 
ing procedure can be considered and 


adopted simply on its merits as affect-| 


ing costs. If it is not put into effect 
every proposed change in production will 
drag in the infinitely more complicated 
question as to whether the company is 
already earning what it should, and the 
average company is likely to stand pat 
on its present operation long after it 


would normally be looking for improved | 


.methods if it were free to act, 


| duction so that the demand can be taken 
|care of, 
| 


Industrial Accidents 
In Year Cause Deat 


Of 23,000 Workers 


Injury to 3,000,000 More 


Consequently the same care 








Recorded in 1929, Secre- 


tary of Commerce Points 


Out in Address 





Industrial accidents resulted in the 


} 


every industry a better value can be se- 
| cured at this time than when production 
jis at its height and the demand is ex- 
| ceeding the supply. 
In selecting the material that is to go 
| into a product, the manufacturer realizes 
|the severe competition that his com- 
|modity is going to have, and demands 
| that he be supplied with’ the best possi- 
| ble quality that can be secured for the 
money. The manufacturer of today 
| realizes that it is folly to try merely to 
|give an inferior article at a reduced 
| price, and as a result is whittling his 
price without lowering the quality, 

An evidence of the way that the busi- 
ness world is buckling down to meet the 
purchasing power of the public is shown 
| by the interest displayed in the current 
|census of distribution, which will aid 
}in reducing distribution cost. 

Such times when the production falls 
| below its normal trend will prove a bene- 


the: competition for improved products | 
fully realizing the diffiulty in obtaining | 


observant of the type work they are do- | 


Promoting Safety 
In Air Transport 





League of Nations Committee | 
Submits Report on Civil 
Aeronautics 


[NCREASED safety of operation, in- 

ternational cootteration in standard- 
izing airways, and successful results 
of recent flights have been suggested 
by specialists of three countries as 
means of increasihg economic efficiency 
of air transportation, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
State from the League of Nations and 
made public Nov. 5. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, rerre- 
senting the United States; Dr. go 
Eckener, representing German: d 
General Ralbo, representing Ite 
| lined these methods to a speci 
mittee of the League appointec 
sider closer international coc 
the report says, 

Despite progress achieved 
ent situation of civil aerona’ 
as satisfactory as the stat 
nical development should 
committee found. The repo 













death of 23,000 persons and serious in-; fit to the individual who wishes to pur- 
jury to 3,000,000 in the United States| chase something rather than being harm- 
during 1929, the Secretary of Com-jful’to him. All things considered, the 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, declared in| dollar of today can go further than it 
an address Nov. 5, has for some time past. 

_ The economic loss for the year result- 
ing from this combined death toll and | 


casualty list, Secretary Lamont as State Agents Planned 


show that in. New ‘York State alone; he 
added, 1,307 workmen were killed and 
12,269 received compensation for per- 
manent injuries and disfigurement. More 
than $90,000,000 was expended in New 
York by both workers and employers 
for care and compensation, he said. 
Speaking under the auspices of the 
Greater New York Industrial Safety 


gave his address through affiliated sta- 
tions of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. His address made public by the 
Department of Commerce, follows in 
full text: 

The lives of 23,000 workers 
claimed by industrial accidents during 
the year 1929 in the United States, while 
during the same period 3,000,000 other 
workers met more or less serious injury 
during the course of their usual employ- 
ment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates the economic loss due to these 
23,000 deaths and 3,000,000 injuries at 
$1,000,000,000. 

Records of its Industrial Commission 


show that in New York Staté alone 1,307 | 


workmen were killed in industrial acci- 
dents in 1929, while 12,269 received com- 
pensation awards because of injuries 
which will permanently disfigure them 


or compel them to go through life with | 


impaired physical faculties. 
More Than $90,000,000 Expended 


More than $90,000,000, the records 
show, was expended in 1929 in New 
York State for compensation awards, | 


medical expenses, administration of its 
compensation business and lost wages. 


It is pointed out that almost two-thirds, | 


or $60,000,000, of this enormous cost 
is borne jointly by the employers and 
workers of New York City. 

The accident experience of New York 
State is by no means unusual or different 
in general from that of other industrial 
States, the difference lying in New York’s 
greater industrial population. 


Accidents in all sections of the coun-| 


try are robbing industry of the services 
of skilled and experienced workers, and 
communities of useful citizens; they 
leave in their wake physical suffering 
and mental anguish. Want and priva- 
tion are many times added to the burdens 
of the dependents of industry’s accident 
victims. 

The tragedy lies in the realization that 
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| 
Records | 


Contest Committee, Secretary Lamont! 


were | 


serted, was $1,000,000,000. 
In Market Centers 


California Bureau to Send 
| Trade Commissioners to 
Important Cities 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Noy. 5. 
The Bureau of Commerce of the State 
of California plans to specialize in do- 
| mestic market production work by detail- 
ing trade commissioners to important 
trade centers of this country, according 
|to the monthly report of the California 
Director of Finance, Lyman M. King, to 
the Governor’s Council. These Cali- 


to render to California producers and 
shippers a service similar to that given 
;market exporters by Federal trade com- 
missioners in world markets.” 

For many years, production has been 
of primary importance to California in- 
dustry; now it it turning its attention to 
distribution, according to the Bureau. 
The State “is faced not only with the 
same general conditions which affect the 
Nation’s industries, but is further dis- 
jadvantaged by an abnormal volume of 
| production in comparison with consump- 
tion, and by the distance of the State 
from important eastern consuming 
centers.” s 

The Bureau will attempt to place dis- 
tribution upon as efficient a basis as 
| production. Effective merchandising 
must enlarge markets, the report de- 


|clares, 





sentative in Germany, acting as a Euro- 
pean trade commissioner, but states that 
|it is probable this work can be done’ on 
|the American continent, by utilizing 
|‘the full facilities of the Federal agen- 
cies which maintain a network of repre- 
|sentatives in most strategic world mar- 
ket centers.” 

The section of Mr. King’s report deal- 
ing with the Bureau of Commerce fol- 
lows in full text: 
| The experience of a little less than a 
year of the Bureau of Commerce has de- 
veloped the fact that although the for- 
eign work done under the superintend- 
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Trade Continues Unsatisfactory 


In Richmond Reserve District 





ICHMOND, Va., Nov. 5.—Outstand- 
ing factors tending to influence the 
trend of business in the fifth Federal 
reserve district at present are a large 
volume of unemployment and unsatis- 
factory conditions in agricultural sec- 
tions, according to the monthly review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond. There is relatively little build- 
ing going on, according to the bank 
publication, and many industrial plants 
are finding it necessary to cut produc- 
tion, resulting in a further decline in 
employment during recent weeks. 
Fall trade is in smaller volume than 
in preceding years, and there is less 
demand for credit, Seasonal increases 
are generally smaller than in the simi- 
lar period in 1929. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Fall trade opened up in September 
and early October, but in smaller vol- 
ume than in preceding years, with con- 
siderable unemployment in cities and 





|helping to develop a_ highly 


fornia trade commissioners will “strive | 


The Bureau now has a repre-) 


believed that the only me 
recting this situation is cld 
national cooperation. 

| (The full text of the report made 
public by the Department of State 
will be printed in the issue of 
Nov. 7.) 





Smaller Timepieces 
Factor in Developing 
| Watchmaking Craft | 


|Plan of Certification by Ho-| 
| rological Institute Said to 
Be Improving Standards| 


| Of Workmanship 

| Increasing “time consciousness” of the 
American people has done much to de- 
|velop the popularity of the smaller 
types of watches, according to an oral | 
statement Nov. 5 at the time section | 
of the Bureau of Standards. 


The smaller the timepieces, it was ex- | 
plained, the more difficult they are to} 
repair, and hente the greater need for 
the finest tyes Sf mechanism and crafts- 
manship. Frequent time announcements 
over the radio have helped to make peo- 
ple “conscious” of the hours, it was said. 


This increasing demand for fine 





| watches, reflected in the growing domes- 


tic production of quality timepieces, is 
skilled 
watchmaking craft in this country, ac- 
cording to the statement. 


Certificates Awarded 


Until recently, there was no standard 
of merit by which American watchmak- 
}ers could be judged and even now, it was 
pointed out, the greater number of 
| watchmakers in this country have noth- 
|ing to show the public that they have 
}ever had good training or are proficient 
workmen. A plan of certification in- 
|augurated by the Horological. Institute 
of America, with the cooperation of the 
| Bureau, is making progress in further- 
|ing the standard of watchmaking in the 
United States, it was stated. The fol- 
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Growth of Roadside 
Markets Continues 











|Sales Found to Be Greater in! 
Michigan Especially 


Growth of roadside markets has passed | 
the “mushroom” stage, the Department | 
of Agriculture announced Novy. 5, and | 
business of markets of this type of the 
better grades is on the increase, 

Increases of 10 to 15 per cent in the! 
volume of sales during the second year | 
of operation were reported in Michigan 
during a recent survey, the Department 
pointed out, and cooperative roadside 
markets also are said to be successful | 
in certain sections. 

The statement follows in full text: 


A successful roadside market must! 
front on a road with heavy traffic and 
must sell high quality, fresh produce at 











fair prices, says the Associate Agricul- 
tural Economist of the Department, 
Caroline B. Sherman. Attractive dis- 
play, steady supply, and courtesy to cus- 
tomers also are recommended. 

That roadside markets have not in- 
variably possessed these qualifications is 
attested by several: investigations cited 
by Miss Sherman. She says, however, 
that apparently the stage of mushroom 
growth in the roadside market business 
as a whole has nearly passed. The time 





Special Training © 
Urged to Develop 
Crippled Child 


| 
Report to White House Con! 
ference Finds Need of 
Courses to Bring Out In- 
dividual Aptitudes 


—_——- 


Few Said to Receive 
Suitable Education 











|3ix Million Children Said to Be | 


Suffering From Malnutrition 
With Three Million Having 
Physical Handicaps 





Approximately 6,000,000 children in 
the United States are suffering from 
malnutrition in addition to more than 
3,000,000 children in the elementary 
schools who suffer from physical handi- 
caps requiring special treatment _and 
training, the chairman of the committee 
on special classes, Charles S. Berry, de- 
clared in a report to the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- | 
tion. F 

The committee finds, according to in- | 
formation made available at the office of | 
the conference, Department of the Inte- 
rior, that there is a surprisingly large 
number of handicapped children of every 
type who need special education, and a 
comparatively small number who are re- 
ceiving it. 


Suggestions Offered 

While much is being done in special 
eases to remove or reduce the handicap,’ 
little is being done to discover and de-| 
velop special aptitudes, it was stated. 

Special educational provisions for the | 
handicapped are recommended by the 
committee as a means of coping with, 
the problem. : 

Further information made available 
follows: 


Taxis Ordered 
To Use Meiers 


Connecticut to Abolish Flat 
Rate for Cabs in Prin-. 
cipal Cities 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 5. 


(TAXIMETERS will be required on all 

taxicabs in the principal cities of 
Connecticut after Jan. 1, 1931, accord- 
ing to an order just issued by the 
Public Utilities Commission, 

(Details of the order appear on 
page 9.) 

The Commission held that the flat 
rate system of fares places an undue 
burden on the short haul passenger 
and is a discrimination against him. 

The order is to be effective in Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Bridgeport, Water- 
bury, New Iondon and Meriden. 


Broadcasters Seek 
To Solve Problems 
Confronting Industry 








Radio Commission to Coop- 
erate With Group on Leg- 
islation, Synchronization 
And Other Questions 





In an effort to solve the outstanding 
problems of the industry, all phases of 
radio broadcasting are scheduled to be 
discussed at the eighth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Broadcasters this year, the Federal Radio 
Commission was informed by the asso- 
ciation Nov. 5. 

Matters of legislation, engineering, 
synchronization, advertising, copyright- 
ing, and use of phonograph records are 
among the subjects listed for considera- 
tion, the Commission learned, and mem- 
bers of the Commission are expected to 
jaddress the convention. 


mended Nov. 5 
| 


Among the children enrolled in the The convention will be held at Cleve- 
schools of the Nation, 382,000 have tuber- land, Nov. 17, 18, and 19, and commer- 
culosis, and 850,000 others are suspicious! ¢jal and program aspects of broadcast- 
cases. Approximately 1,000,000 school) jing, as well as technical phases, will re- 
children have weak or damaged hearts,| ceive attention, the Commission was 
and of this number, 375,000 have serious | told : 
organic heart disease. Children of this) 


Addresses Scheduled i 
the Commission, Maj. | 


Extra Session 





Advised to Aid 4 


Labor Situation 


Senator Copeland and Rep- 
resentative Kendall Ask 








gress Immediately 





| President to Convene Con- 


To Face Other Work 





cs Session Said 


Mr. Kendall Believes Two 
Houses Will Carry Out Any 
Plan of President to Relieve 
Conditions 





An extra session of Congress to 
deal with unemployment was recom- 
y Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, and Repre- 
sentative S. A. Keridall (Rep.), of 
Myersdale, Pa. 

Writing the President, Mr. Kendall 
said that with the annual supply 
bills scheduled to come up at the 
regular short session, an extra ses- 
sion should be called “to consider 
this most important preblem.” 

Senator Copeland stated orally that all 
authorizations for expenditure of money 
on public works should be pushed im- 
mediately and added: “If we were in a 
war, it would be done, and we are in a 
war against hunger and cold.” 

Definite Program Urged 

Adding that he was not “instructing 
the President,’ the New York Senator 
said that Chairman Arthur Woods of 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment “obviously has some 
plan.” 

He also said, “The President has a re- 
markable opportunity to call an extra 
session and propose a definite program 
of relief of unemployment and put peo- . 
ple who are suffering back to work, 
With 5,000,000 people in the country un- 
employed and possibly 10,000,000 only 
partially employed, the big question be- 
fore the country now is what can be done 
to relieve unemployment.” 

Representative’ Kendall’s letter 





| [Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


| unsatisfactory conditions in agricul- 
| 


|} dividual, firm and eprporation accounts 


| ous than in September, 1929, and were 


| has come when farmers, as a group, are 
jinciined to make a fairly careful study 
of the question before putting much 
time, money, or energy into roadside! 
markets. 
Business of the better roadside mar- | 
kets is increasing, she states, citing as | 
an example a study in Michigan in which 
many of the better markets reported in- 
creases of 10 to 15 per cent in volume 
of sales in the second year of business. 
Cooperative roadside markets also are 
reported as being successful in some lo- 
“during the five weeks ended Oct, 15 | calities. 
this year showed a seasonal increase To aid farmers who contemplate en- | 
over debits in the preceding five weeks, | tering the roadside-market business, Miss | 
but were approximately 8 per cent less | Sherman has summarized the principal | 
than debits during the corresponding | factors of success and of failure in Leaf- | 
period a year ago, let 68-L, entitled “Roadside Markets,” 
Commercial failures in the fifth dis- | just issued by the Department. The | 
trict in September were more numer- | leaflet contains a list of State publica-| 
| tions which set forth the results of road. | 
side-market investigations in specified lo- | 
| calities and indicates the States in which | 
State or self-regulation has been tried, | 
Leaflet 68-L may be obtained from the | 
Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, C, 


tural sections. 

The banks of the district are finding 
less demand for credit this year than a 
year ago, due to generally lower levels 
of commercial ahd industrial activity, 
and they have had to resort to invest- 
ments to an increased degree to keep 
their funds employed. Debits to in- 


relatively more numerous than in most 
other sections of the United States. 
Coal production in September showed 
some Increase over that of August, but 


group, including those suffering from | 
epilepsy, constitute the group described! 
as being of lowered vitality. | 
Special Classes f 

Special classes have been set up in| 
large cities to deal with this group. Ex- 
perience shows the possibility of educat-| 
ing the child of lowered ‘vitality. The | 
educational program is correlated with 
the health program. In cities of 10,000 | 
population and above there are 40,000) 


children enrolled in open-air schools and | b 


classes. | 

Little provision has been made for the} 
special treatment of children of lowered | 
vitality in their training and instruction. | 

To combat ihe situation, early de-| 
tection and early treatment are neces- 
sary. A special class should be organ- | 
ized in every school system where there 
are ten or more children of lowered vi-| 
tality. Technically trained teachers are | 
needed. Vocational guidance and pre-| 
vocational training are needed. More at- | 
tention should be given the subject by/ 
the public generally. It needs to think | 
of the handicapped individuals in terms 
of their ability rather than in terms of 
their disability. , 

The crippled children have introduced 
problems for solution. There are more| 
than 300,000 crippled children in_ the 
United States. Of these at least 100,- | 
000 ‘need special education. Careful sur- 
veys of them are necessary in each lo- 
cality because they are unevenly distrib- 
uted. 

In the treatment of cripples, 16 States 
authorize or require local school districts 
to establish special classes; 11 provide 
State aid; and nine provide supervision 
in the State department. Progressive 
legislation of this kind and that referring 
to bedside teaching in hospitals and con- 
valescent homes for cripples should be 
endorsed and extended. Pee. 

Children suffering from defective 
speech constitute another group handi- 
capped in their educational training. 
Among the total school enrollment, more 
than 1,000,000 children between the ages 
of 5 and 18 are so defective in speech 
that they require remedial treatment and 
training. } 

At present less than 60,000 children 
so handicapped receive necessary correc- 
tive treatment and training. Little at- 
tention is given the problem outside of 
large cities. 

The committee finds that there is a| 
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The chairman; i 


Gen. Charles MeK. Saltzman; its chief 


|engineer, Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, and its gen- 


eral counsel, Col. Thad H. Brown, will 
address the assembly of broadcasters. 


mission and the industry will be dis- 
cussed at round-table conferences. 

Nonmember radio stations have been 
invited to the Cleveland convention for 
the first time, the Commission was told 
y E. W. Spence, director of Station 
WGQ, Atlantic City, and chairman of 
the convention committee. This is be- 
ing done, he stated, because of the im- 
portance of many questions to be dis- 
cussed at the Cleveland meeting. 

All phases of broadcasting endeavor 
are listed for discussion. In addition to 
the Commission officials, Representative 
Frederick R, Lehlbach, of New Jersey, 
ranking Republican member of the. House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, charged with radio legislation, has 
been invited to address the convention 
on the subject of legislation. The chair- 
manship of this Committee has been va- 
cated by Senator-elect Wallace White 
Jr., of Maine. 

Engineering Phases 

Dr. Jolliffe will address the convention 
on the engineering phases of broadcast- 
ing, and later will preside at a round- 
table conference with station engineers. 
Col. Brown will discuss the status of 
radio litigation and the legal phases of 
regulation. 

Technical developments in broadcast- 
ing, such as synchronization of stations 
on the same channel without interfer- 
ence, and the development of antennae 
designed to improve the propagation of 
emitted signals will be discussed by Ed- 
win K, Cohan, technical advisor of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, and C. 


|B. Hanson, of the gngineering staff of 


the National Broadcasting Company. 
The second day of the convention will 

be devoted largely to the advertising 

problems of radio. John Benson, presi- 


‘dent of the American Association of Ad- 


vertising Agencies, will address the con- 
vention on “The Advertising Agencies 
and Broadcasting.” A. A, Cormier, com- 
mercial manager of station WOR, Bam- 
burger Broadcasting Service, Newark, N. 
J., will speak on the topic “What the 
Radio Station Wants From the Agency.” 

During the Noy. 18 session the sub- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 





Vocational Guidance as Benefit 


To Youth in Selection of Jobs: 





A of the boys and girls of the Nation 
in selecting occupations is recom- 
mended by the committee on voca- 
tional guidance and child labor in a 
report to the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. ; 

Increasing technicalities in the vari- 
ous industrial and business occupa- 
tions of the country make necessary 
vocational guidance to meet the needs 
of the modern world, the chairman 
of the committee, Anne S. Davis, de- 
clares in the report. 

Millions of youth in their teens are 
constantly leaving school to enter a 
thousand different occupations. They 
are without conception of the risks or 
opportunities involved, according to 
the report. Vocational guidance has 
been introduced in the States to as- 
sist them in making selections and in 
fitting themselves adequately for what- 
ever occupation they elect, it was 
stated, 


MORE adequate system of guidance , 


The compulsory education laws push- 
ing the age of the required school 
attendance higher has intensified the 
need for vocational guidance. To meet 
the need, the committee recommends 
that vocational guidance be established 
| in all school systenis and become an 
integral part of every school organ- 
ization, 


The committee will present to the 
forthcoming conference for considera- 
tion seven significant recommendations 
relating to vocational guidance. 

These recommendations are as fol- 
lows: The organization of the school 
system for guidance, placement, and 
supervision; provision for more re- 
search on and study of the individual; 
provision for specially trained voca- 
tional counselors in the junior and 
senior high schools; study. of oecupa- 
tions, vocational opportunities and cur- 


| [Continued.on Page 4, Column.5.] 


President Hoover, made public at Repre- 
sonseeane Kendall’s office, follows in full 
ext: 


“The uneniployment situation is the 


| Matters of mutual interest to the Com-|™ost serious. problem that has con- 


fronted our country during the 12 years 
| that I have been a member of Con- 
|gress. There are practically 3,000,000 
men and women out of employment. 
Improved machinery and Jabor-savin 
devices have increased production fo 
very materially decreased labor. 

“The supply bills for next year which 
must be passed will occupy practically 
all the time of Congress up to Mar. 4. 
I therefore urge that Congress be con- 
vened at once in extraordinary session 
to consider this most important problem 
so that some solution may be had. This 
rich Government of ours must not per- 
mit the suffering which will be inevita- 
ble should the unemployment situation 
continue indefinitely. I feel sure that 
Congress stands ready to carry out any 
recommendations which you may see fit 
to make to relieve this most serious con- 
dition.” 

Newspapers Assist 
_ Efforts of New England to aid in solv- 
ing unemployment problems include the 
support of plans to “bring the jobs and 
the jobless together” * by newspapers, 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment announced Nov. 5. 

The first move in this direction, the 
announcement said, was the printing 
| of registration forms for use by job- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 





\N icaragua and Cuba 
Hold Quiet Elections 


Gains by Liberal Party Re- 
ported From Managua 


Elections in Nicaragua and Cuba were 
| held without incident, according to mess 
| sages received from Havana and Man- 
agua Nov. 5 and made public by the 
Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, on 
that -date. 

The American Ambassador in Havana, 
Harry Guggenheim, reported that the 





partial congressional elections “are thus_ 


far reported to have passed without im 
cident throughout the Republic.” 

The polls closed at 3 p. m., Ambassa- 
dor Guggenheim reported, and the efforts 
of the Nationalists and the Menocal 
group of conservatives to persuade ab- 
stentation from voting‘had a limited re- 
sponse. Military and police reserves for 
the maintenance of order were not used, 
jalthough undoubtedly public knowledge 
lot precautionary measures had a salu- 
| tary effect. 
| The American Legation at Managua 
|reported that the returns indicated im- 
| portant gains by the Liberal Party of 
| President Moncada in both branches of 
the Nicaraguan Congress. 

The American consulate in Bluefields 
reported that everything was peaceful 
| on the east coast of Nicaragua. No dis- 

turbances were reported by the electoral 
board or by Marine Corps patrols. The 
preliminary count indicated that Liberal 
| candidates had been electea in Bluefields 
and the Prinzapolka districts. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
no decision had been reached as to 
w!# her American marines attached toe 
the Nicaraguan national guard would be 
reduced in number. He had previously 





to 


~ 


ie 


an 


eu 


explained that there had been some dise — 


, cussion of this due to the need of bring 


ing about economies for the Ne ; 


| government, which bear part of the 
jaries of the Marines attached to 
national guard, 
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lec-of Exports 
Of Machinery Is 
‘Above 1928 Total 


Shipments for First Nine 
Months of Year Found to 
‘Be Only 5 Per Cent Under 
Exceptional 1929 Figure | 


- 


By S. R. March 


CRIT 2730) 
United Eff 





Industrial Machinery Division, Department 
of Commerce 

When estimating the relative impor-| 
tance of the current United States ex-| 
port trade in industrial machinery by 
comparison with preceding years it is 
well to ascertain whether the basis of 
comparison is normal or abnormal. | 
Thus, in discussing this trade for the 
nine months ended September, 1930, it| 
should be remembered that exports for, 
the 1929 period were very exceptional, | 
the greatest in eight years. This trade! 
had been steadily growing since 1922, ' 
yet the 1929 period was 25 per cent 
above that of 1928. 
Industrial machinery exports for the) 
nine months ended September, 1930, | 
showed a decrease of only 5 per cent | 
from the abnormally large trade of the) 
1929 period, but a gain of 19 per cent| 
over that of 1928, which marked the) 
previous peak. 
Construction Machinery Gains ; 


Foreign shipments of construction, | 
well and refinery, 
tivity during the first half of 1930 that 
despite subsequent decreases the d 
in these groups for the months ending in 
September exceeded all records since the 
post-war boom year 1921. 4 | 

Exports of construction machinery for 
the nine months show a gain of nearly, 
10 per cent over the. abnormally large 
trade of the similar period of last year. 
The trade in excavators, power shovels, 
and dredges was largely responsible fo 
this unusual showing, the totals being, 
as follows: Excavators, including power 


accessories, $2,082,000, dredging ma- | 
chinery, $970,000, as compared with $5,- 
668,000, $1,731000 and $666,000 respec- 
tively for the 1929 period. 


ort Essentia 
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l Factor Ciant Plane Said . Federal Survey of Cuba’s Coastal Waters 


In Smoke Abatement Drives, To Meet Problem 


Chief of Technologic Branch of Bureau of Mines Advo-| 


‘cates Keeping of Accurate Records and Arousing of 
Public Opinion to Combat Smoke Nuisance 


One of the characteristits of most 
smoke abatement programs is their in- 
termittency, and if any one thing is 
needed it is constant effort, it was stated 
orally Nov. 5 by the Chief of the Tech- 


|nologic Branch of the Bureau of Mines, 
, O. P. Hood. 


A long-time program is essential, as 
are patience, tact and continued pressure, 
Mr. Hood said. 

A smoke abatement campaign will not 
operate under its own momentum. 

One of the latest movements for de- 
creasing smoke is the establishment of 
a chair of smoke abatement at the Stev- 
ens Institute of Techonlogy at. Hoboken, 
N. J., it was pointed out. The objective 
is to clean up the New York area. Fur- 
ther information set forth by Mr. Hood 
follows: 


Need for Adequate’, 


Records Is Stressed 


A number of smoke abatement pro- 
grams have gone to pieces because of a 
lack of adequate records. It is difficult 
to measure the volume of smoke a chim- 
ney emits and its effect on the general 
atmosphere. It is consequently difficult 


| to obtain data for comparison over a pe- | 


riod of time. 
A means of bookkeeping, therefore, is 


and metal-working | a requisite to/a long continued campaign. ; 
machinery showed such exceptional ac- | A substantial reduction in the volume; 


of smoke in Salt Lake City, after 10 


trade | years of smoke abatement activity, may | 


be attributed partly to the fact that a 
system of records was maintained to 
show progress being made. It may be 
added, however, that the city still has a 
serious smoke problem. , 
There is an increasing recognition of 


the fact that clean air is a major prob-| 
'lem of a community as are clean water, | 
; clean streets, and sewage and garbage 
disposal. Technically, the smoke nuisance 
can be largely reduced. 


shovels, $6,851,000, excavator parts and | Literature Published on 
Proper Firing Methods 


The problem, therefore, becomes a 


matter of convincing the inhabitants of 


Foreign shipments of conveying ma-'a city that less smoke is possible only 
chinery have fallen off about 6 per cent through their constant cooperation and 


but cranes have held up strongly, ac- | effort. 
erally conceded, will be attained only 
when smokeless 
abnormally large total of $2,223,000 for | used. 


counting for a total value of $1,913,000 | 
for the nine months compared with the} 


the 1929 period, and hoists (other than 


Elimination of smoke, it is gen- 


are universally 


/ 
In only a few localities, however, are 


fuels 


monorial) have increased from $1,041,- smokeless fuels available as cheaply as 


000 to $1,156,000. 
Unusual Export Activity 

For some time it has been evident that 
exports of refinery machinery constitute 
the largest portion by value of the 
United States foreign trade in well and 
oil-refinery machinery. However, the 
month of September was an exception, 
showing a large increase for oil and gas 
well drilling machinery and a substantial 
decrease for “other oil-well and oil-re- 
finery machinery.” 

Exports in this group for the nine! 
months are still well above those of the 
1929 period, being as follows (figures in 
parentheses are for nine month of 1929): 
Oil and gas well drilling apparatus, $8,- 
236,000 ($7,163,000); other oil-well and 
oil-refinery machinery $11,694,000 ($10.- 
956,000), other well-drilling apparatus 
$879,000 ($870,000). 

Exports of metal-working machinery 
for the nine months were the greatest 
since the very abnormal postwar year: 
1919. This striking record is due to 
the great volume of exporis during the 
first six months of 1930 which was more, 
than sufficient to offset losses during | 
the third quarter. 

The unusual volume of shipments to 
Soviet Russia in Europe largely ac- 
counted for this activity, reaching a total « 
value of $8,905,000 for the first half 
of 1930 as compared with a value’ of 
$2,620,000 for the entire year 1929. This 
machinery was destined principally for 
installation in Russian tractor and auto- 
mobile plants. 


Requests for Radio 
Facilities Opposed 


smoky fuels. 
firing both industrial and domestic fur- 
naces can decrease smoke. 
stokers in some instances make possible , 
more complete combustion. 


man Wilbur, 
committee, states in the foreword that 


ito the plan 
schools of Kentucky. 
son the illiterate is taught to read and 
write his name. 


But proper methods of 


Mechanical | 


The Bureau of Mines has published 


| material from time to time designed to 
aid persons in firing. 


Manual of Government on Illiteracy | 


Technical Paper 


80, on hand firing soft coal ‘under power 
plant boilers, has been distributed by the 
thousand, It is intended for the better 
grade fireman. A pamphlet containing 
questions and answers for the coal fire- 
man has just been published and is in- 
tended as a sort of handbook for the 
ordinary fireman. It is expected that it 
will be in large demand. 

Wherever there is a quantity of black 
smoke there is usually ineffitient opera- 
'tion and management, and it is therefore 
|an evidence of waste, Iti some instances 


the saving resulting from better fuel | 


combustion will offset expenses incurred 
in combatting the smoke evil. 


| While residence smoke is sometimes 
only a small portion of the total smoke 
of a city, it is particularly undesirable 
| because it is produced in the parts of a 
community where it can-do the most 
damage. The smoke issues at compara- 
'tively low levels and thus can more eas- 
‘ily drift among and into homes, Further- 
more, the kind of smoke from domestic 
‘heating apparatus is usually more ob- 
jectionable than that from industrial 
establishments, 


| Essentials for Successful 
Smoke Abatement Campaign 


! Smoke made at low temperatures car- | 


ries much tar, which makes it stick to 
buildings and fabrics. It is also likely 
to contain more sulphur, which will be 
converted into sulphuric acid. Such 
smoke is not only destru¢tive to prop- 
erty, but may also have a pathological 
significance. 
from smoke predisposes people to acute 
diseases of the lungs. 

There are six essentials in a successful 
smoke abatement campaign. There must 


be aroused public opinion to support the | 


rogram. There must be vision on the 
part of the people favoring the move- 


|ment who will take charge of it and 


give it that continuous and systematic 


‘ effort over a long period which is neces- 
|sary for the success of any enterprise. 


There must be technical ability evinced 
in an expert engineering service which 
will properly direct the installation and 
operation of all furnaces likely to make 
smoke. There should be a smoke survey 
which will result in definite information 


as to who produces the smoke, when, | 


and what proportion it bears to the 


| total. 


There should be a city smoke depart- 
ment in charge of the director of public 
safety. The whole movement must be 
headed up under the direction of the di- 
rector of public safety and the smoke 
commissioner. And there must be co- 


| operation of all the forces and agencies 


interested in or affected by the smoke 
problem. 


Distributed to Educators of Nation 


Book Prepared by Advisory Committee Adheres Closely to 


Plan of Kentucky 


A “Government Manual” for teachers 


of adult illiterates, prepared under the 
auspices of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy, is now being dis- 
tributed among educators in the drive 
toward eradication of illiteracy, the com- 
mittee announced in a statement made 
public Nov. 5. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray Ly- 
who is chairman of the 


‘as one of the first exhaustive studies 


that has been made in this field of edu- 
cation, this manual marks a new era in 
the movement in the United 
reduce illiteracy and enables school offi- 
cials and teachers to undertake the task 
with authority and confidence.” 


States to 


In content the manual adheres closely 
evolved in the moonlight 
At the first les- 


Writes Name on 


Adverse Recommendations En- 
tered in Three Cases 


Adverse recommendations in the case 
of three applications for radio facilities, 
two of them broadcasting, and the third 
for a general experimental station, were 
made to the Federal Radio Commission, 
Nov. 5, by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. 

In separate reports to the Commis- 
sion, Mr. Pratt recommended the denial 
of two applications of Arthur Faske 
head of the Faske Engineering Com 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and operator 
of Station WCLB, at Brooklyn, Mr. 


country. 
| been prepared after months of study and 


Grooved Blotter 


A number of copies of his name writ- 


ten in grooved letters on blotting paper 
are given him, and he learns to write his 
name first by tracing with a pencil in 
the grooves. 
to write his name in 30 minutes. 

full text of the statement follows: 


The average adult learns 
The 


Approved by President Hoover and 


Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, the new 
Government 
| adult 
’| to 


Manual for teachers of 
illiterates is now going forth 
thousands of educators over the 
It is a book which has 


Moonlight Schools 


| 


the opinion that it would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for him to 
learn. 

The first hour’s instruction, as out- 
lined in the new manual, will convince 
him that he can learn. Then the course 
proceeds, outlined by easy steps, through 
a first or beginner’s period of 24 lessons 
in which he learns to write his own let- 
ters and read the news, and to keep his 
simple accounts. This is followed by two 
successive periods of instruction which 
will give him a more complete course, 
if he desires it. 


Course Proceeds 
Through Easy Steps 

The manval was prepared by Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Gray, of the University of Chi- 
cago, who made the study for the Na- 
tional dvisory Committee on Illiteracy 
of which the Secretary of the Interior, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, is Chairman. The 
study was under the direction of Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, chairman of the, sub- 
committee or techniques and his asso- 
ciate members and was financed by the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


Secretary Wilbur in his foreword to! 


the manual said: 
“As one of the first exhaustive studies 
that has been made in this field of edu- 


leation, this manual marks a new era 
/in the movement in the United States to 
| reduce illiteracy and enables school of- 
| ficials and teachers to undertake the task 


| with authority and confidence. 


Long continued irritation | 


|quarters, but the other is operated by 
‘hand from the mechanics’ room. 


Of Larger Leeds 


Junkers G38, Capable of: 
Bearing 6,614 Pounds, | 
Is Believed to Approxi-| } 
mate Ideal ‘Flying Wing’ |: 


While it does not represent the ideal | : 
“flying wing,” the giant Junkers land | ; 
plane “G 38” shows a close iple of ir-| 

j 


| tion to the aim of this principle of air- 
| craft construction, according to a recent 
publication of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. 


Now being flown on exhibition trips | 
in Germany and other parts of Europe,| 8 
this big monoplane was built in an effort | 334% 
}to solve the problem of transporting 
| large loads over long distances, the pub- 
i lication points out. The craft can carry 
a useful load of about 6,614 pounds (3,- | 
; 000 kilograms), it is said. | 
| Additional information was made avail- | 
| able by the National Advisory Commit- | 
| tee: | 

Principles of construction of this plane 
involve improvement of aerodynamic 
characteristics by improving the lift 
| through selection of suitable wing pro- 
files and elimination of disturbing parts; 

ducing the structural drag to a 
m; and by increasing the effi- 
of the power plant through use of 
tion gear and through mounting 

eller far forward of the lead- 
of the wing. 
nding Gear Unusual 


eatures are the reduction of 
weight by distribution of 
es atong the wing span and 
reliability of engines. There 
otors in the plane, and the 
wered by two two-bladed and 
two four-bladed propellers. 


| Instead of the previously customary 
| single or double wheel on each side, the 
|novel landing gear has two tandem 
wheels mounted in a hanging frame 
| which allows them to oscillate about a 
horizontal axis. This arrangement re- 
duces the shocks in taxiing on rough 
ground to less than half those of ordi- 
nary single-wheel landing gears. 

The pilot room, with the navigation 
room in front of it and the low baggage 
room beneath, is contained in the high 
middle section of the plane, while the 
fuselage contains two roomy cabins im- 
mediately behind the middle of the wing. 
Side rooms also are located in the in- 
termediate sections of the wing. 

All engines are situated within the 
wing, while the radiators can be drawn 
|in during flight. The power plant is 
|composed of two 800-horsepower Junkers 
engines and two 400-horsepower Junkers 
egines. 


—Department of the Navy 


A FLOATING signal launched by a field force of the Hydrographic 

Office of the Department of the Navy engaged in charting Cuba’s 

coastal waters is shown above. Signals of this type are required for 
taking bearings in connection with sounding operations. 





Broadcasters’ Association to Seek 
Solution of Problems Facing Industry 


Radio Commission to Cooperate With Group on Legisla-| 
tion, Synchronization and Other Questions | 


. [Continued from Page 1.] 


ject of phonographic recordings and elec-,of broadcasting’s 
trical transcriptions, commercial broad- 
casting, the time broker’s place in radio, 
and the business side of station manage- 
ment, will be under consideration. Sta- 
tion management will be discussed by 


biggest problems.’’ | 
| Louis G. Caldwell, former general coun- 
sel of the Commission, will discuss the 
copyright question from the rostrum 
’ | after which the association will hold an| 
Walter J. Damm, director of Station | executive session for further considera- 
WTMJ, operated by the Milwaukee | tion of the subject. EE, C. Mills, presi-! 
Journal, at Milwaukee. H. K. Carpenter, | dent of Radio Music, Inc., a subsidiary 
manager of Station WPTF, Raleigh, N.'of the National Broadcasting Company, | 
C., will speak on the commercial aspects , will attend this session. 
of broadcasting. Committee reports will Election and installation of officers for 
be in. order during. the afternoon of the ensuing year will take place on the 
Nov. 18. ¢ |morning of Nov. 19. William S. Hedges, 
The concluding day will be devoted to | radio editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
the copyright question, which was de-jand president of station WMAQ of the} 
scribed by the association in its an-j|Chicago Daily News, is president of the 
nouncement to the Commission as “one | association, 


Two Applicants Ask Right to Build 
Radio Station in Manchester, N. H. 





Plane Can Carry 60 


Careful provisions have been made for 
combating fires, and two fire-extinguish- 
ing systems are included in the plane. 
One is operated automatically by the 
melting of a fuse near the engine or 
electrically from the chief mechanic’s 





The 
jelectrical system is designed so that 
|from the navigation quarters a switch 
can be pane, Sears will shut off the 
ignition from all engines, break all elec- 2 - 
trie circuits, and turn on the electric) State Now Has But One Broadcasting Transmitter, Federal 


fire extinguishers. | . “one 
With a cruising speed of about 106! Radio Commission Is Told 


miles an hour, the plane has a range} 
of 2,175 miles, carrying a take-off weight | 
of 24,000 kilograms (about 52,900 pounds) | 
and a useful load of 3,000 kilograms | 
(6,614 pounds). 

| The economical and dependable trans- 
| pertation of large loads over long dis- 
tances with the minimum fuel consump- | 
tion and the maximum reliability of func- | 
tioning, is the problem for the aviation 
of the future and was the problem kept 
;in mind in the designing and construc- 
tion of the Junkers “G 38”, 

Other characteristics of the plane, | 
which is reported to have a carrying 
|capacity for 60 passengers, are: Wing 
}span, 144.34 feet; length, 75.46 feet; 
| height, 21.33 feet; and wing area,’3,121.53 | 
square feet, ‘ 


‘Competitive applications for the con-' testimony. Represented by Carl H. But- | 
struction of a new broadcasting station ee Te the commission, | 
at Manchester, N. H., designed to serve | 2%4 by Nathan B. Williams, attorney, Mr. 
i a which Se eae e Pant Joc} | Blackwell said that Manchester is now | 

5 ‘ 


é ‘ | poorly served by radio. His proposed | 
transmitter were heard Nov. 5 by the| station, he declared, would serve both| 
Federal Radio Commission. 


A Manchester and Concord, | 
The Rines Hotel Co., at Manchester, 


_Mr. Blackwell explained that in ad-| 
was heard on its application for an un- dition to his post as Assistant Secretary 
limited time station of 1,000 watts, to 


of the omits he had served as As- 

: : : sistant to the Chief Engineer, and was 

Cpe Blckweth amet Reames | familiar with the technical -aspects of 
Secretary of the Commission, was heard 


radio. After leaving the Commission 
| on his application for a 500-watt station, he stated that he became affiliated with | 
unlimited time to operate gn the 1,430 


the Continental Broadcasting Corpora-| 
kilocycle channel. 


tion, and thereby acquired a knowledge 
Although M ss . 1 va _ cee material. He said 
0 anchester has a popula- ‘that he has familiarized himself i 
tion of nearly 77,000, or about one-fifth Se tae 
of the population of the State, it is with- 


| broadcast ouasnes recently as an ob-| 
z 1 | server at Station WLCE, Boston. 
i|Law Enforcement out a broadcasting station, Arthur E. i 

| Moreau, mayor of the city, told the Com- 


The applications\ were taken under ad- 
A ie ore 4 ‘ ,visement by Ellis A. Yost, Chief Ex-| 
| Commission Meets: mission, appearing on behalf of the Rines' aminer of the Commission, who pre-| 
; Hotel Company. | sided at the hearing. | 
Replying to a question by Paul M. | 
Segal, counsel for the applicant, along 
with Bethuel M. Webster Jr., former gen- 
eral counsel of the Commission, Mr. Mor- 
eau stated that “‘for a while there was 
operated at Tilton, some 30 miles from 
Manchester, a station owned by the Booth 
Radio Laboratories, but the operation 
of this station was irregular and it was 
seldom heard in Manchester, and finally | 
the Commission discontinued the sta- | 
tion.” | 
Mr. Moreau urged the granting of the | 





|Prohibition and Other Prob-| 


lems Discussed at Session 


| Meetings of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement for | 

| the consideration and discussion of pro- 
hibition and other enforcement problems 

| were resumed Noy. 5 after a short recess. 


According to William S, Barry, Secre- 
| tary to the Commission, nine of the 11 


Streets N. W., Washington, 


| Navy stated orally Nov. 5. C 
section of the northern coast remains 
| to be sounded and charted. 


| many 
| considered to have saved from 8 to 10 
| years alone. 


; 225. 


AUTHORIZED Statemerts ONLY Arr PresenTeD Hermgn, BEING 
PuBLisHeD WitHovt COMMENT BY THe Uniten States DAILY 


Survey of Cuban* 
Coastal Waters 
Almost Complete 


| Only Short Section of North- 


ern Coast Remains to Be 
‘Charted, According to Hy- 
drographic Office of Navy 


A survey of coastal waters of Cuba 
which was begun at the start of the 
century is drawing to an end, the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Department of the 
Only a short 


The following information was s@p- 
plied by the Hydrographic Office: b 
This survey was begun during Ameri- 


| can occupation of Cuba at the time of 
| the Spanish-American War, but the proj- 
|ect did not develop into an extensive 
| coastal study until 1903. 


Only principal 
ports were sounded and charted during 


| the period immediately following the 


war, 
Use of Airplanes 
Modern inventions—the airplane, aerial 
photography and electrical sounding ap- 


| paratus—have decreased the time re- 


quired for a survey of this character by 
years. The use of airplanes is 


Progress in recent years has been 


| rapid, and the apparent simplicity of the 
| work still on the schedule indicates that 


one year may be sufficient time to com- 
plete the project. With favorable weather, 


|it is hoped that the survey will be con- 
| cluded at the end of the present seasor®. 


The Cuban coast and surroundin 
waters are so dotted with island keys, 


| coral reefs, shoals, and small islands that 


completion of the survey may have a 
far-reaching effect on economic develop- 
ment of the island and stimulate growth 
of water-borne commerce. Lack of re- 
liable data in the past has restricted the 
growth of seaboard cities and towns and 
confined steamship service to a few prin- 
cipal ports, 

Shipowners hesitate to venture into 
dangerous waters without reliable charts, 
underwriters charge heavier fees for in- 
suring ships and cargoes, and regular 


| service is not provided along the coast. 


Hydrographic charts in common use car- 
ried warnings until the last two years 
that soundings given were only approx- 
imate, 

Airplane squadrons first were em- 
ployed in the survey when the work had 
been carried to the Isle of Pines on the 
southern coast. Progress up to this 
point was slow, but since aerial photog- 
raphy was added to the methods of con- 
ducting the survey the annual expedi- 
tions have greatly increased the amount 
of territory covered each season. 

Using the “oblique” method of photog- 
raphy, the squadron in two seasons 
made more than 12,000 pictures from the 
air and flew more than 485 hours. The 


| Squadron’s work was completed in the 


Spring of 1929. 

Two ships have been engaged in the 
work, which requires the sounding of the 
Ocean bottom on an average every 500 
yards. The “Nokomis” carried a crew of 
175 men while the “Hannibal” carried 
Several small power launches have 
been used in the sounding work. 

Weather conditions play an important 
part in the work. The intense heat and 
frequent severe storms which occur dur- 
ing the Summer restrict the time when 
work can be carried on to the period 
from November to May. Favorable 
weather has been necessary for both the 
@cean sounding parties and the aerial 
Photography squadron. 

Roughly, the coastline measures about 
1,800 nautical miles, but the profusion 
of bays and inlets, in addition to the 
great number of tiny islands, required 
far more work than an average survey 
of this length. Frequently it has been 
necessary for sounding boats to go out 
as far as 60 miles from the mainland 
to correct existing charts. Both shores 
west of the center of the island are very 
treacherous, but the eastern end of 
both the north and south coasts is re- 
latively free of hazards. 

Whether the survey can be completed 
by next Summer is dependent to a large 
degree on the weather conditions experi- 
enced, Already some charts have been 
issued showing navigating conditions on 
the south coast, and it is unlikely that 
more than two seasons’ work will be 
required to conclude the project. 
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|investigation in which the methods in| “I am happy_to present this manual 
| use in various sections of the Nation in|to the teachers of the country and to 
campaigning against illiteracy have been! commend it to their use. It has been 
carefully weighed and examined. worked out by eminent authorities and 

While the book discusses such subjects! if used with such adaptations as may be 
as the type of teachers required and the; required by the local situation, should 
social problems to be met and solved the | be of the greatest value in achieving the 
meat of it is the brief attractive course|end desired by all patriotic citizens—a 
in the “three R’s” outlined for the pur-;} Nation free from illiteracy.” 
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Faske sought to have his station removed 
from Long Beach, N. Y., to the Browns- 
ville section of Brooklyn. He also ap- 
plied for a genera) experimental station 
to operate in the short waves with 100 
to 500 watts power, to be used in con- 
nection with the development and manu- 
facture of transmitting and receiving! 
apvaratus. 

In neither case, Mr. Pratt holds, did 
the applicant show his financial ability, 
while in the case of the experimental sta- 
tion no showing was made of the tech- | 

~»~.nical ability to conduct the experiments. 
recommended, that, in view of the! 
lack of evidence with regard to the ap- 


| members were present at the short open- 
|ing meeting. Judge William S. Kenyon| government, the State government, | 
|and Newton D, Baker were the two ab-| chamber of commerce, and all of the in- | 
|sent members. Judge Kenyon is ex-| dustrial, commercial, cultural, fraternal | 
| pected to reach Washington Nov. 6, Mr. | @nd religious organizations in and about 
Barry stated, for the next meeting of | Manchester “would be happy to cooper- 
the Commission. | ate with the Carpenter Hotel (owned by 


Those present at th : - | the Rines interests) in its programs to, 
| Roscoe Pound, Henry W. Anderson ‘Ada | which they are so desirous of receiving. 
|L. Comstock, Frank J. Loesch, Judge ‘ Henry P. Rines, president of the Rines | 
; Paul J. McCormick, Monte M. Lemann, Bete Ct, testified to m financial | 
| Judge William I. Grubb, Judge Kenneth | @bility of the company to byild and oper- | Delivered, postage prepaid, a i 

. : ? : J | - ‘ f | q 
‘Mackintosh. No information was availa-| te the proposed station. He explained | No extra Seatage cbarpe for Consda = ones 2 nee 
|ble at the Commission concerning the that the Congress Square Hotel Com- | ~~ 
| problems now under consideration, pany, of which he also is president, owns | 
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“There is nothing new under the sun,” Paris, France 


and this new book is proof of the truth| 
of that old adage for it adheres closes; | 
to the plan of attacking illiteracy evolved 
in the moonlight schools of Kentucky. 
| The same fascinating plan of writing for 


plicant’s financial responsibility, “his ap- 
plication for the removal of the broad- 
casting station be denied.” In the case 
of the short wave station he declared the 
Commission “is not in possession of such 
facts as will warrant a finding that pub- 
lic interest, convenience or necessity will 
be served by granting of said applica- 
tion.” 

The third recommendation was in the 
ease of Station KGFF, seeking a removal 
from Alva, Okla., to Shawnee, Okla., with 
no change in channel assignment of hours | 
of operation and power. Finding that 
there is a need for the cotinuance of local 
Fadio service in and around Alva, because 
no consistent dependable service is re- 
ceived except from Station KGFF, Mr. | 
Pratt recommended against the removal | 
of the station. 

“The first consideration ir all broad- 
gasting cases is the question of service 
to the listening public; and in every 
ease involving the removal of an exist- 
ing station to a new location a showing | 
of the need for the service proposed to} 


adult beginners, the identical first les- 
sons in reading and the same vigorous 
campaign for the searching out of illit- 


;erates in their homes and persuading 
them to come to school are found written 


large on the pages of this Government 
Manual, 

The illiterate is taught to write his 
name as a first lesson. A number of 
copies written in grooved letters on 
blotting paper are given him. By trac- 
ing in the grooves he gets the form 
quickly. The average illiterate will 
learn to write his name by this system, 
it is said, in about 30 minutes. He is 
then taught a simple reading lesson 
which requires about the same length of 
time. At the hour of 7 o’clock he ap- 
pears at the schoolhouse unable to make 
a letter of the alphabet or to distinguish 
one word in print from another. By 
8 o’clock he has learned to write his 
naine and to read a page in his book. 
He is simply amazed and delighted with 
his progress, for like most illiterates 
and many educated persons, he has held 


be rendered in that community is es- | 


sential to a showing that public inter-, 
est, convenience or necessity will be 


service. The applicant has therefore 


failed to show that public interest, con-| government forces, but that no report| 


‘Troops Sent to Various Prov- 
|  inees Overrun by Outlaws 


A serious effort is being made by the 
Chinese Nationalist Government to clear 
up banditry in central China, according 
to a dispatch received Nov. 5 by the De- 
partment of State from the American 
Consul General at Hankow, Frank P. 
Lockhart. The announcement of the De- 
partment follows in full text: 


The American Consul General at 
Hankow, Frank P. Lockhart, under date 
of Nov. 5 reported to the Department 
that a widespread distribution of troops 
recently arrived from Honan Province, 
China, into areas overrun with bandits 
'and “communists” indicates that at last 
,@ serious effort is being made by the 
| Chinese military authorities to curb the 
activities of these elements. Chinese 
troops in large. numbers have been 
despatched to the provinces of Kiangsi, 
Northwest and North Hunan and West 
and North Hupeh. The military authori- 
ties at Hankow stated that Loshan, 
Honan Province, had been retaken by the 


7 


and operates Station WCSH, at Scarbor- | 
ough, Maine, and that the personnel of | 
both the engineering and program de-; 
partments of Station WCSH is available | 
for use by the proposed new station at | 
Manchester. 

The need for a station in Manchester 
{was emphasized by Mr. Blackwell in his | 


Special Training Advised 
For Handicapped Children 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
real need for extending the work 6f 
speech correction to every unit of the 
school system of the country. 

In its study of the handicapped who 
{present special cases for training, the 
committee sets forth outstanding needs 
in respect to the treatment of the blind, 
|deaf and hard of hearing. More braille 
classes are recommended to meet the 
problem of blindness and a trained staff 
to detect early abilities of the blind in 
order to guide them i 
tional training. 

Standardized intelligence and educa-| “°°. : ; 
jtional tests for use with children who session on Nov. 7 in Austin. | 
are deaf and hard of hearing are needed. The council will have before it & pro- 
About 60 cities today teach lip-reading | posed bill to provide for the creation of 
outside of special schools and classes for such a court where a person may appear 
the deaf. Lip-reading instruction should | Without attorney for adjudication of 
jbe extended to all hard of hearing | minor disputes. 
| pupils. This will be the first annual meeting 
The committee calls for a wider study| of the council since it was organized | 


of the forty-eight States. Believing that 
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Creation of Texas Court | 
For Small Claims Urged’ 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Nov. 5. 
The creation of a small claims court 
in Texas to which litigants can go with- | 
out the aid of lawyers will be considered 
by the Texas Civil Judicial Advisory | 
Council which will hold its first annual | 
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| 
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served by such removal,” Mr. Pratt| venience or necessity will be served by| had been received concerning the Rev- 
tes. “In this case there was no show-| the granting of his application. Accord-|erend Bert N. Nelson, the American 
that the listening public in and|ingly it is recommended that the appli-| missionary who was captured by bandits 


around Shawnee needs the proposed cation be denied.” several weeks ago. 


of the handicapped generally and the| after being created by the Legislature a 
enactment of legislation to extend the| year ago. Committees will report on 
facilities of special training to them/| drafts of bills préposed to be submitted 
more generally. to the Legislature, 
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y bother the customers of Swift & Com- 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisped Without CoMMENT BY THE UwnitTeD States Dairy 


fmproper Trade 
Methods Alleged | 


In Packers’ Case; 


& 
| 


Government Introduces Tes-, ' 
timony as to Soliciting of 
Clients in Competition 
With Smaller Concerns 

| 

Charges of improper business prac- 
tices by Swift & Company and Armour} 

& Company and their subsidiaries in 

New York and New Jersey in their al- 

leged efforts to attract clients of com- 

petitor fat rendering concerns were| 
made by witnesses for the Government, | 

Nov. 5, at the hearing of the two pack- | 

ers’ petitions for modification of the so-| 

called packers’ consent decree of 1920. ; 

These charges were made in testimony 
by four representatives of small render-| 
ing concerns and particularly by Sam | 

Ginsberger, formerly with the United! 

Dressed Beef Company, a subsidiary of | 

Armour & Company. He told of prac-’ 

tices he said he was directed by the offi- 

cials of that company to follow in at- 

tracting competitors’ customers. 
Marice F. Pick, of Jersey City, N. J. 

president and manager of the Atlan Soap | 
Works, stated that his company pur-| 
chases. offal from small packers, retail | 
and wholesale butchers, for manufac-| 
ture into chicken feed, tallow and oils. | 
Questioned as to whether competition in 
this class of business was or was not 
keen between his company and the two| 
petitioning packers and their subsidia-| 
ries, he replied “keen is a mild name 
for it.” 


on behalf of the Bureau. 
capabilities of the person producing 


Methods Recited 

He declared that the business solici- 
tors of Swift & Company, United Dressed 
Beef Company and the New York) 
Butchers Dressed Beef Company followed | 
his company’s trucks to discover from 
what dealers they purchased offal, whom, | 
after discovery, they induced to sell to) 
their own interests by offers of increased | 
prices, sometimes as high as 242 cents 
over a market of *% cent. Mr. Pick also 
said that other inducements were used 
by these solicitors such as the giving 
of scales, blocks and money bonuses. [Continued f) 

In 1923, he said, representatives of - ah 7 ; 
Swift & Company came to him with a|lowing additional information was fur- 
proposition that they agree upon a stipu-| nished: es 
lated price to be paid customers, an! To aid watchmakers of good training 
agreement not to take each other’s cus-|4@nd proficiency and to give assurance to 
tomers and the request that Mr. Pick’s|the public that it may entrust its good 
company turn over to Swift & Company 
certain customers he claimed had been 
taken from them. He agreed not to 


Are Capable of Passing 


pany upon a reciprocal promise but that|tests given were worked out with the 
agreement, he added, was never lived up 
to by Swift interests. Mr. Pick was not 
cross-examined by counsel for the pack- 
ers. 

The Government witness to follow Mr. 


iners, 
Two Tests Given 


Federal Tests of Watchmakers’ Products 


Pick was Harry J. Theobold, owner of 
a rendering business in New Jersey and 
a competitor of the companies named by 
Mr. Pick. He characterized the com- 


petition between the “big packers” and| 


himself as a “bitter experience.” 
testified to substantially the same prac- 
tices described by Mr. Pick, his informa- 
tion being obtained from reports of his 
solicitors and drivers. 
Losses Alleged 

Mr. Theobold also told of a meeting 
of various concerns engaged in the ren- 
dering business in 1926 and 1927, at 
the latter of which P. J. Mount, of Swift 


The institute, which is a scientific body 
organized under the auspices of the Na- 
| tional Research Council to promote the 
|science of timekeeping, has among its 
objects the development of standards for 
horological schools and the promoting of 
| recognition by the public of the work of 
; those engaged in horological pursuits. 
| Its aim in granting certificates is to help 
| the domestie industry by producing more 

really fine mechanicians in America and 
;to make the Nation less dependent upon 


| foreign skill for the repair of the fine! 


|timepieces which are demanded in- 


i). | creasingly. 

tC y opold Blaut, of Wil-| gly. , 

=) er ae ee demands upon| The plan of certification embraces two 
him to turn over certain “tonnage” of, ¢X@minations, one of which is a written 
customers which, they claimed, he had! test of the applicant’s knowledge of 
taken from them. He later agreed to’ Practical watch repairing and construc- 
do this but admitted that he had never|tion and the. other an actual test of 
lived up to the agreement. A similar| Watch repairing. Two certificates are 
agreement had been made in 1926 which! OW given. The first of these is called 
had not been carried out, he said. He|jJunior watchmaker. The other is for 
claimed that he had lost business on ac-| More advanced artisans, who must have 


count of the higher prices offered by the! passed the junior watchmaker examina- | 0 
| tion or must have spent at least 10 years| cates have been granted to applicants|the metals, but especially with copper, 
taking the examinations. 


igger interests. | 
— cross-examination by Frank J. Ho-| at the watchmaker’s bench before apply- 
gan, counsel for the packers, however, ; Sal 
Mr. Theobold told that his own solicitors 
had observed where Swift & Company 
and Armour & Company trucks stopped 
and had offered higher prices to those , 
customers to get their business. | 

Counsel for the Government, Harold B. | 
Teegarden, Special Assistant to the At-: 
torney General, upon identification and 
explanation by Mr. Theobold, placed in 
evidence a page of a trade journal, the| 
“Butcher’s Advocate,” setting out the/ 
mraket price of certain classes of offal | 
for August, 1930. | Although titanium was discovered 141 

Sam Ginsburger, solicitor for Mr. Theo- | years ago, it is only within the past 10 
bold, was then called to the stand by Mr.| or 15 years that any extensive outlet for 


. 
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French Visitors 
| Study American | 


Cotton Methods 


_ |Foreign Textile Manufactur- 


Underwood and Underwood 


HE United States Bureau of Standards is cooperating with the Horo- 
logical Institute of America to develop fine artisans for the watch- 
making industry in this country, according to information made available 
Watches are tested at the Bureau to determine 


them. A cabinet used at the Bureau 


for testing watches under fixed temperatures is shown in the above 
photograph. 


Improved Watchmaking Attributed 
To Demand for Smaller Timepieces 


Horological Institute Awards Certificates to Craftsmen Who 


Certain Tests of Ability 


rom Page 1.) 


jing. The latter award is known as ecerti- 

| fied watchmaker, 

| The watch used in the examination for 

| actual repair work in the junior grade is 
required to have 15 or more jewels. The 


watches to men qualified to repair them, | watch must be supplied by the applicant| and Soils. 
the institute has set up a plan of certifi- | and submitted to the Institute’s certifica-| production methods and_ insect-control 
cation of watchmakers and awards cer-| tion committee which registers it and| measures will be shown by the Bureau 
tificates to those who pass its tests. The} mutilates it and then returns it to the|of Plant Industry and Entomology. | 
mutilated| Phases of the work of the Bureau of | 
|cooperation of the Bureau, and R. E.! watch must be repaired in the presence| Home Economics will also be presented. 
'Gould, chief of the Bureau’s time sec-|of an approved monitor who also keeps| A representative of the Department of 
tion, is a member of the board of exam-' the timepiece in his possession when it! Commerce will outline the work of that 


applicant for repair. The 


is net being repaired. 
Tests Are Described 


It is required that the work must be 
| returned within 30 days but that the ac- 
| tual time in repairing the watch should 
| not exceed eight working hours, exclusive 
jof the time required for timing the 
| watch which sometimes takes several 

days. The repaired watch is subjected 
afterward to tests in five positions and 
must show a very close rate of accuracy 
in all these positions which; include those 
'of pendant upward, pendant to the right 
and to the left, dial down, and dial up. 
The tests for certified watchmaker re- 
quire the repairing of two watches, one 
!of 17 or more jewels and the other a 
| small size bracelet watch of 15 or more 
| jewels. The first watch must show no 
| more than a difference of 20 seconds in 
| the daily rate between any two positions. 
'The bracelet watch is tested in only 
three positions and the maximum differ- 
ence between the daily rates of any two 
positions must not exceed 90 seconds. 


Thus far approximately 1,000 certifi- 


‘Outlet for Ore Discovered M any Years 
Ago Found Only During Last Decade! 


Increase in Use of Titanium Is Declared to Be Due to 
Demand for Certain Pigments 


white began in Norway, but at present 


| 


|ducer. One of the two companies now 


the United States is the leading pro-! 


Teegarden and after identifying himself, 
told “se court that previous to three 
years ago he had, for seven years, been 
a solicitor for the United Dressed Beef | 
Company. 
Solicitors’ Practices 

Mr. Ginsburger testified that, during | 

his connection with the Armour & Com-' 


its ores has been found, according to a | operating in the United States is also 
statement on Oct. 29 by the Bureau of | the leading factor in European produc- 
Mines, Department of Commerce. | tion. 


The recent increase in the use of this 
widely distributed element is due to the 


larger employment of titanium, pigments, | 


it was said. 
Titanium ranks as one of the more 


pany subsidiary he had been ordered by; abundant elements, is widely distributed, 
the supervisor of their solicitors not “to; and occurs in concentrated form in num- 
touch the trade of the big concerns but|erous deposits, says Mr. E. P. Youngman, 


to go after Theobold and the smaller! 
dealers.” This meant, he explained, that 
he was to endeavor to attract the custo- 
mers of the latter dealers and not seek 
the patronage of the major organiza- 
tions. Following out this order, he told: 
the court that he had, on three occasions, 
given dealers cash bonuses of $100 and | 
had paid prices for offal 2 and 22 cents 
ver the then current market. “Any 
- ice to get the customers,” he expressed | 
it. 
Another solicitor of Mr. Theobold’s! 
followed Mr. Ginsburger, Edmund Ro- 
gutsky. He testified to similar practices 
and identified three Swift & Company in- 
voices he had secured from retail butch- 
evs in which were recited prices paid for 
certain classes of offal above the market 
as published in the trade journal previ- 
ously placed in evidence. Mr, Teegarden 
then placed the invoices in evidence. 
Dr. Miller Testifies on Figures | 
Dr. Frank W. Miller, Assistant Chief 
of the Packers and Stockyards Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industries, De- | 
partment of Agriculture, was called as 
a witne-s by the Government to further | 
explain statistical documents previously | 
introduced as exhibits. | 
He was cross-examined by Frank J. 
Hogan, counsel for the packers, concern-' 
ing alleged apparent discrepancies be- 
tween figures contained in exhibits in-| 
troduced by the petitioning packers and| 
exhibits introduced by the Government 
in connection with the number of ani- 
mals purchased and the number slaugh- 
tered by packing concerns, The witness 
stated that he was unable at the time to 
fully explain the claimed différences, but 
expressed the opinion that they might 
due to the fact that the figures were 
compiled from information submitted to 
different governmental divisions or bu- 
reaus, or to a difference in classification. 
1929 Profits Compared 
; Under cross-examination by Mr. Ho- 
gan, Dr. Miller stated that it was true| 
that some smaller packing concerns had! 
emade larger profits in 1929 than the | 
‘ 


} 


| railways adopted .open-hearth rails 


| the 


in a report just made public by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Although the metal it- 
self is now quoted regularly in trade 


| journals, its production or use has not 
progressed very far beyond the labora-, 
tory stage, said the Bureau’s statement, | 


which follows in full text: 

Ferroalloys containing the element 
were largely used for a time, especially 
m connection with the manufacture of 
Bessemer steel rails; but as American 
in 
preference to Bessemer rails, the demand 
for the alloys in the rail manufacture 
gradually dwindled into insignificance. 


| New outlets for ferrotitanium have been; 
|found in the steel industry; and the pro- | 


duction of titanium alloys, both in the 
United States and in Europe, has in- 
creased in recent years. 

By far the largest use of titanium at 
the present time, however, is in pig- 
ments. The manufacture of titanium 


two of the so-called “big four” packers, 
- C, Andrews, special accountant in 

Bureau of Investigation, Depart 
ment of Justice, identified a report of 
prices of meat cuts from 1913 to 1930 
which he had compiled. 

David Van Gelder, president of the 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of New 
Yerk, and an operator of a retail meat 
store in Brooklyn, N. Y., gave testimony 
pertaining to the spread between whole- 
sale and retail prices. Using a black- 


board the witness explained that if the| 


cost price of 100 pounds of meat is $20, 
that meat must be sold for $26.66 in 
order to take care of an average profit 


of 5 per cent and an overhead cost of | 


20 per cent. 2 

Mr. Van Gelder, concluding his testi- 
mony without cross examination, said 
that labor savings devices, developed 
since 1916, have accounted for a saving 
of 20 per cent in the retail prices of meat 
products while labor cost incident to re- 
tail sales, since 1918, have risen 60 per 
cent. The overhead of the retailer, he 
said, was 20 per cent, 


Although titanium occurs in many 
minerals, the principal commercial 
sources are rutile and ilmenite. The lat- 
| ter is.a coal-black mineral, but it is the 
one used in the manufacture of the 
titanium white of commerce, as well as 
in the manufacture of ferroalloys and 
arc-lamps electrodes. Rutile, the natural 
oxide, is not pure white and, being less 


common in nature, costs more; it is, | 


therefore, reserved for use in the manu- 
facture of titanium chemicals employed 
in relatively small amounts in dye works 
{and bleacheries and for sundry minor 
purposes. 
Element Widely Distributed 

Titanium is a rare element only in the 
|sense that it does not occur in nature 
lin easily recognized forms or in concen- 
| trates in quantities large enough to re- 
ceive attention. In the solid portion of 
the earth, titanium is ninth in respect 
|to abundance, ranking next below mag- 
nesium, outranking the common useful 
metals lead, copper, and zine, and being 
surpassed by only aluminum, iron, and 
|magnesium, It constitutes 0.62 per cent 
of the lithosphere and 0.58 per cent of 
| terrestrial matter. More of this element 
|is accessible than of all the other rare 
|elements combined. 

Out of 800 rocks examined by the 
United States Geological Survey, 784 re- 
vealed the presence of titanium. Titanium 
probably exists at greater depths in the 
earth, as it has been observed in the 
voleanic dust of Mt. Pelee. It has been 
| found in deep-sea dredging and is widely 
distributed in soils and clays, -in peat, 
in the ashes of certain coals and of dif- 
ferent kinds of wood, in cowpeas, in cot- 
| tonseed meal, in the flesh and bones of 
|animals, in some waters, in the atmos- 
phere of the sun, and in many stars. 

Properties Described 

In its properties titanium closely re- 
sembles cerium, thorium, zirconium, and 
the recently discovered hafnium, and it 
is related to the family to which silicon, 
| tin, lead, and germanium belong. 
Titanium, in the amorphous form, is 
'a dark-gray powder, resembling reduced 
iron. In the crystalline form it is 
{isomorphous wiih zirconium and silicon. 
The fused metal, resembling polished 
| steel, is hard enough to scratch quartz; 
although it possesses little ductility 
(when cold it may be easily powdered), 
when prepared properly it is’ readily 





ers to Inspect Departments 
of Agriculture and Com- 
merce 


Hopeful of adapting American ideas 
{to their own industries, foreign manu- 


ods of producing and manufacturing 
cotton, the Department of Agriculture 
stated orally Nov. 5. A group of French 
|textile manufacturers will visit the De- 
|partments of Commerce and ’Agricul- 
| ture on inspection tours Nov. 6, it was 
said. 

| Results of the World War and re- 
habilitation of foreign industries are 
responsible for widespread interest in 
American industry, it was explained by 


tural Economics. 
Data to Be Gathered 


Czechoslovakians, Russians, French, and 


Marquis declared, “have been showing 
interest in the methods and ideas in our 
cotton and other industries, They want 
to adapt ideas which may appeal to 
them and have sent delegates to study, 


dustries things they have found out in 
the course of their tours.” 

The group of French cotton manufac- 
turers will visit the cotton technological 
|laboratories, agcording to the Depart- 
|ment’s announcement, which follows in 
full text: 
| Representatives of a group of leading 
French cotton manufacturers, who are 
making a tour of American cotton-pro- 
ducing regions and manufacturing cen- 
ters of the United States, will be re- 
ceived by officials of the Department of 
Commerce and by the Department o 
Agriculture at Washington, Nov. 6, after 
which they will see the cotton technologi- 
cal laboratories of the two Departments. 

Several Visits Planned 

The program at the Department of 
Agriculture includes visits to the Crop 
|Reporting Board, the cotton fiber and 
| standardization laboratories of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, and the 
laboratories of the Burean of Chemistry 
Motion pictures of cotton- 








_Department. In the afternoon the dele- 
gation will visit the Bureau of Stand- 
| ards. 


cludes Claude Beguin, La Cotonniere de 
St. Quentin (St. Quentin); Z. Calliex, 
Caulliez Freres (Tourcoing); Henri 
Coisne, Coisne et Lambert; Roger Crepy 


(Lillg); Claude Delosalle; Daniel Du- | 


four, Messrs. G. et D. Dufour; Jean 
Fauchille, Fauchille, Verley 
Jacques Fauchille, Leon Crepy Fils et 
| Cie. (Lambersart); Robert Faisant, La 
| Cotonniere de St. Quentin; Leon Foulon, 
; Comptoir de l'industrie cotonniere; Phil- 
ippe Lang, Les Fils d’Emmanuel Lang; 
Philippe Laurent, Paul Laurent et Fils, 
and Robert Vandendriesche, Etablisse- 
ments Boudoux et Vandendriesche. 


|facturers are’ studying American meth-| 


J. Clyde Marquis, in charge of economic | 
information at the Bureau of Agricul-, 


“Since the close of the war, Germans, | 


some of the other peoples abroad,” Mr. | 


gather data, and report to their own in- | 
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Special Session of Congress 


Urged to Solve Unemployment 


Senator Copeland and Representative Kendall Ask Presi- 
dent for Immediate Action; Early Authorization of 
Construction Funds Advised 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


seekers and by persons needing workers. 
and 10 New England newspapers have 
carried these forms. : 

A conference with 50 leading employers 
was held by the mayor of Waterbury. 
Conn., Nov. 3 to discuss means of re- 
\lieving suffering, the chairman of the 
Committee, Col. Arthur Woods, has been 
| informed. 

New England newspapers are coop- 


erating actively with the Nev. England | 


Council, the Committee announced. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 
The efforts which the New England 
-newspapers are making to bring the 
jobs and the jobless together, in active 
|cooperation with the New England 
Council, are getting well under way. 
The first step in this direction, that of 


the registration of the man needing a 
worker—has already been accomplished. 
The New England newspapers have car- 
ried these forms. 


Methods of Making 


Placements Varied 


In addition to the printing of the 
forms, the newspapers have seen their 
way clear to carry on from this point 
and help to set up the machinery which 
| will bring the two halves of the problem 
itogether after registration. This has 
' been worked out under diferent auspices. 
! For instance, in Biddeford, Me., the 
Journal has made arrangements to have 
these placements carried out through the 
Chamber of Commerce, which is also 
|the method used by the Waltham, Mass.. 
|News Tribune. In Burlington, Vt., the 
Free Press and the Burlington News are 
| coordinating the responses by bringing 
|together the persons interested through 
|the agency of the United States Em- 
ployment Bureau. 

According to a letter from Robert 
Huse, of the New England Council, the 
|recently organized committee on un- 
,employment registration is handling the 
inquiries developing from the use of the 
| forms in the New Bedford, Mass., Stand- 


|ard. The Portsmouth, N. H., Herald and | 


j called shortly to act upon rccommenda- 


| tions of, the survey committee. 
State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 5. 

The $50,000,000 emergency bond issue 
for the construction of State hospitals 
;and prisons was voted overwhelmingly 
j by the electorate of New York State, ac- 
cording to an oral statement Nov. 5 by 
Lieutenant Governor Herbert H. Leh- 
man, 

Mr. Lehman stated that the proposal 
was nonpartisan and had the support of 
all major parties as well as numerous 
civic and charitable organizations. 

“The authorization of this bgnd issue, 
which will be serial and payable over a 
jterm of 25 years,” said Mr. Lehman, 


| through new or increased taxes.” 
According to the returns it is reported 
‘that the referendum passed in New York 
City at an estimated ratio of 15 to 1, 
and through the State at 6 to 1, it was 
| pointed out. 


Public Construction 


Sets Record in Texas 


Governor Says State Economic 
Situation Is Near Normal 


S‘-*e of Texas: 
Austin, Novy. 5. 
There is more public construction and 
railroad construction now under way in 
Texas than at any other time, and fewer 
| people unemployed in the State than in- 
|dicated in any other section, Governor 
Dan Moody stated orally Nov. 5. 
| “Economic conditions,” Governor 
Moody said, “are far more nearly normal 
,in Texas than in the country as a whole. 
If there is a serious unemployment con- 
dition, we have not felt it. Texas will go 
through the Winter and into the Spring 
in good condition.” 


Harmless Types © 


Of Coal-tar Dyes 
| Allowed in Food 


Agriculture Department Says 
Color Must Not Be Used to 
Conceal Damage or to 
Hide Inferiority 


TODAY'S » 
PAGE 
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Harmless coal-tar dyes may be legally 
|used in the coloring of foods, the De- 
|partment of Agriculture stated on Nov. 
| 4, 


Added color must not be used to con- 
ceal damage or inferiority, and the use 
of the dye must be made known on the 
‘label, according to the statement, which 
| follows in full text: ; 

When prehistoric man roved field and © 
forest in search of food, his sense of 
| sight enabled him to distinguish between 
|fruit and foliage, harmful and harmless 


interesting the newspapers in the print-| “will eliminate the thought of delaying | varieties, and guided him to the choice 
ing of two forms—one for registration of|or abandoning the very much needed that suited his fancy. Smell and taste 
the man needing a job, the other for| building program or raising the money |confitmed the decision of the eye. 


Influence of Light 

Civilization may have changed man’s 
surroundings, but in many cases, man’s 
instincts respond to the same stimuli 
that directed him during the infancy of 
the race, says H. T. Herrick, in charge 
of the color certification laboratory, Food 
and Drug Administration. The judg- 
ment of the housewife in the grocery or 
delicatessen is still influenced by what 
she sees, and the foods she chooses are 
those which look best. 

Food manufacturers have recognized 
this fact and have felt it advisable to use 
added color to replace the delicate nat- 
;ural shades which manufacturing proc- 
esses have altered or obliterated. 

When the coal-tar dyes, with their wide 
range of shade and diversity of color, 
were discovered, attempts were made to 
juse them for this purpose. “If this had 
| been done with discrimination,” says, Mr. 
| Herrick, “no harm could have resulted, 
| for coal-tar colors as a class are no more 
|harmful than vegetable colors and are 
|far more satisfactory for tinctorial pur- 
| poses. A pure, nontoxic coal-tar dye is 
no more dangerous than so much com- 
mon table salt.” ; 

The Federal Food and Drugs Act pro- 


{Continued on Page 11, Column 7.] 





the Fitchburg, Mass., Standard are mak- | 


ing such placements through the medium 


of the mayor’s office, while the Concord, | 
| N. H., Monitor is using the mayor’s com- | 


| mittee on unemployment. 

The Easthampton, Mass., Advertiser 
has found it advisable to make these 
placements through the newspaper itself, 
and the Haverhill, M-<s., Gazette is mak- 
ing use of a local emergency committee 
on unemployment. 


SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS y 


HOLIDA 


Y GIFTS 


et Cie.; 


' 


\ institutions. 


| same department this year. 


| ms 1 of th : . : . | yesterday y : 
The personnel of the French group in | with 50 leading employers of labor to 


The Mayor of 
(Nov. 3) 


Jaterbury, Conn.,| 
had a conference 


discuss ways of relieving any suffering 
arising out of unemployment, according 
to information received by Colonel 
Woods. It was voted to empower the 
mayor to appoint a committee to make 
a survey of this work, to be carried out | 
in conjunction with the cily’s welfare | 
department as well as local charitable 
Last year the welfare de- 
partment cared for 140 families and there 
are 305 families on needy list mm the 
The mayor 
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It is not too early to select Mufflers, 
Handkerchiefs, and other Requisites 
to be Monogrammed in time for Gifts 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 
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also indicated another meeting would be 


worked and at red heat may be forged | 


and drawn. The surface when fractured 
has a brilliant luster, sometimes with a 
bronze-yellow tint. It is paramagnetic, 
; and when rubbed against steel it emits 
bright sparks. 

Titanium forms alloys with most of 


tin, iron, aluminum, chromium, cobalt, 
molybdenum, and tungsten. 
Various Uses Listed 

Titanium and its compounds are em- 
ployed chiefly in the manufacture of pig- 
ments (paints) and of metallic alloys 
(principally ferrotitanium) for use in the 
metallurgy of iron and steel. Other lesser 
| but also important uses include titanium 
salts as reducing or stripping agents and 
as mordants in the dyeing industry (tex- 
,tiles and leather), as a refractory pig- 
|ment in the ceramic industry, and as jin- 
| candescent media. 
| Miscellaneous minor uses are the fol- 
|lowing: Certain titanous salts as acid- 
t reducing agents, titanous sulphate in de- 
colorizing old paper and dyed fabrics and 
in detecting copper in dyed goods and 
fluorine in analytical work; titanous 
| chloride in removing iron stains in laun- 
|dries and in clearing goods that have 
}run in the washing; titanium dioxide in 
| the manufacture of catalysts, used in the 
esterification of acetic acid; logwood- 
titanium compound in making a perma- 
nent ink, deep biack in color, which un- 
dergoes no change after using; certain 
salts, especially the sulphates and sali- 
cylates, in therapeutics; titanium nitride 
as a basis for fertilizers; and titanium 
tetrachloride in forming smoke screens. 
Titanium has been used in pyrotechnics 
because of the beautiful light that it 
produces during combustion. 

Rutile has been used in the manufac- 
ture of glass; some rutile crystals have 
value as semiprecious stones—these com- 
ing principally from Graves Mountain 
(Georgia), western North Carolina, San 
Benito County (California), and Brazil. 
A titaniferous emery from Pittsylvania 
County, Va., is said to have commercial 
value as an abrasive.. Quick-hardening 
and chemically resistant cement has been 
obtained as a by-product of smelting 
titanium-iron ores in a blast furnace or 
an electric furnace, limestone being used 
as a flux. 

Further details are given in Informa- 
tion Circular: 6365, “Titanium,” copies 
of which may be obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


The President's Day 


| At the Executive Offices 
| Nov. 5 


11 a. m—A. F. St. Sure, United 
States District Judge of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., called to pay his respects. 

11:15 a. m.—Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Federal Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, called to discuss plans 
for an inspection tour of the South in 
connection with the selection of a site 
for a proposed soldiers’ home. 

11:30 a. m.—Judge Charles P. Mc- 
| Clelland, of the United States Customs 

Court at New York, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was pho- 
| tographed with the University of 

North Dakota football team. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
| correspondence. 
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through cables laid in the 
and fields... 


a  S, 


from a friend who lives 


talks to another in Denv 


college fifty miles away if 


to an assistant in Seattle. 
tance and the complexity 


System is the vital one 


a ee — 


THROUGH slim wires etched against the sky... 


millions of Americans, miles or 
days’ journeys apart, speak to each other as 
readily as though they stood face to face. 
Over her telephone, a housewife in a Wis- 
consin town inquires about a dress pattern 


telephone, a business man in Philadelphia 
phone, a mother.in Kansz 
for the week-end. Over his telephone, a cabi- 


net member in Washington gives instructions 


they talk directly and immediately with any 
one, anywhere, at any time they choose. 
The function of the Bell Telephone * 


The continent that became 
a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


possible to maintain social and business con- 
earth under cities tacts in cities that contain many times more 
people than this nation once boasted ... in 
a neighborhood which the Census reports to 
hold 127 million people. Year after year from 
its beginning, the Bell System has increased 
its. facilities, its personnel and its usefulness. 
Looking ahead and planning for the future, it 
has forwarded the growth of this nation by 


nearby. Over his 
er. Over her tele- meeting its communication needs fully and 
as asks her son at — economically. Today it overcomes the hin- 
drances of distance and time... and unifies a 
civilization geared to the habit of instanta 
neous communication. 

Because it serves all who call on it, by en- 


he will come home 


Regardless of dis- 
of modern living, __ riching their lives and helping to make their 
enterprises more successful, the telephone 
plays an increasingly useful part in the 
every-day activities of the American 


of making it people. 





Deer of Revs | 
Reveals Largest | 
Total in History 


| 
| 


Increase of 17 Per Cent Dur- 
‘ing Past Decade Is Re- 
vealed in Recent Tabula-| 
tion, Says Bureau 


| 

Neveda now has the largest population | 

in its history, according to a statement’ 
issued by the Bureau of the Census, ; 
Oct. 31. It is the most sparsely settled 

. State in this country, but reported a) 
gain of more than 17 per cent in its) 
population since 1920, it was stated. The | 
statement follows in full text: 


Total Population 91,058 

Final population figures for Nevada 
have just been issued by the Census Bu- 
reau in bulletin form. The total popula- | 
tion of the State on Apr. 1,°1930, was) 
91,058, which represents an increase of 
18,651, or 17.6 per cent, over the popu- 
lation of 1920. 

During the census period 1910 to 1920, | 
the State showed a decrease of 5.5 per 
cent in population, but during the past 
decade normal growth has been resumed ! 
and Nevada now has a larger population 
than at any previous census in its his- 
tory. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


as the 36th State in October, 1864. The, 
first separate enutheration of the area 
now constituting the State was at the) 
census of 1860, when its population was 
6,857, and at the time of its admission | 
its population was probably less than 
20.000. 

In number of inhabitants, it was the 
smallest State ever admitted to the 
Union and it has always ranked as the | 
least populous of the States. Between) 
1860 and 1870, the State gained 35,634; 
inhabitants, representing an increase of 
519.7 per cent, but since that time its | 
growth has been very irregular and there | 
have been three decades in which a popu- | 
lation decrease has been shown. 


Reno Largest City 
Of the 17 counties in Nevada, 10 in- | 
creased in population between 1920 and 
1930, and 7 show a decrease. The most | 
populous county in the State is Washoe, 
which includes the city of Reno. White 
Pine County is second in population rank, 
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Correct Method of Wrapping Mail Shown ‘Anti-trust Law 


Nevada was admitted to the Union | : 


| Post Office Department has 


indicating the correct method of wrapping packages for mailing. 
The exhibit, shown in the above photograph, also contains several pack- 
ages which were broken in transit because they were not properly pre- }| 
pared by their senders. 


Manufacturers of Woven Wire Seek 


Higher Duty on Imported Product 


Importers Oppose Increase at Hearing on Ground They 
Serve Area Not Included in Domestic Market 


Domestic manufacturers of woven 
wire fencing presented their case to the 
Tariff Commission Nov. 5, for a duty| 
adjustment upward under the flexible ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Department of Justice De- 
clares Act Has Been Effec-. 
tively Applied by Sentenc- 
ing of Chicago Group 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| the statute that the transgressors them- 
|selves be engaged in such commerce. | 
|The pertinent inquiry is, did they enter! 
|into a combination which had, or would, 
have, the effect of restraining interstate | 
commerce? Their manifest purpose was, 
in part, to embarass, divert, and restrain 
the trade of various foreign manufac- 
turers of and dealers in candiesrand con- | 
fectionery, and thereby to diminish, and 
|if possible altogether to suspend, the 
flow of that commerce into Chicago and 
| vicinity.” 

The provision of the Sherman Act} 
under which the convictions were ob- 
tained follows: 

“Every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or com- 
merce among the seyeral States, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
illegal. Every person who shall make 
any such contract or engage in any such 
{combination or conspiracy, shall be} 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on 
conviction thereof, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding $5,000, or by imprison- 
|ment not exceeding one year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of 
the court.” 
| The full text of the Department’s| 
| statement follows: ° 
| Details in the consideration by the} 
| United States District Court at Chicago | 
| of a suit involving alleged infractions of 
|the Sherman Anti-trust Law by candy | 
jobbers, and the severity with which the | 
} court dealt with a number of the defend- 
jants in the case due to their having 
| been alleged to be participants in “rack- | 
eteering” acts of violence to defeat the 
purposes of the Sherman Law, is re- 
garded as of great importance in the 
|enforcement of that law in the large 
| jurisdictions of the country where the 
line of questioning, contending that such | “racketeering” element is active. 
facts were available in the Congressional Lower Court Sustained 
Record. ‘The case in question was that of 





Underwood and Underwood 


prepared an exhibit at Washington 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Invoked in Drive Board of Surveys and Maps 
On ‘Racketeers|’ A Clearing House on Subject | Soldiers’ Home 


Well as Data on Various Federal Collections 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


By J. H. 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


Wheat, 


Secretary to the Board of Surveys and Maps of the Federal Government 


N A SERIES of articles presenting 

a topical survey of the Government 

published in this paper during 1927 
was one describing the organization 
and activitées of the Board of Surveys 
and Maps of the Federal Government, 
and another article of like character 
on the functions of the map informa- 
tion office of the Board. ? 

The Board of Surveys and Maps, es- 
tablished by authority of Executive 
order of Dec. 30, 1919, was created for 
the purpose of coordinating activities 
of the various mapping organizations 
of the Government, to standardize re- 
sults, and to avoid duplication of work. 
Although the Board has no mandatory 
authority regarding its recommenda- 
tions, except in the matter of map 
symbols, it undoubtedly has exercised 


| a strong influence in bringing about 


satisfactory solutions of many prob- 
lems relating to surveys and maps. 

The mere fact that at its monthly 
meetings representatives of 23 map- 
making and map-using organizations 
with a minimum of formality discuss 
in a friendly manner the many and va- 
ried questions presented for study car- 
ries the conviction that out of these 
discussions will come information of 
value not only to Federal map makers 
but to the general public as well. 
These discussions have resulted in a 
number of reports and recommenda- 
tions of the Board which have been 
accepted by mapping organizations as 
standard practices, thus following the 
intent of the Executive order to co- 
ordinate work and standardize results. 

7 cod « 

HE discussions are not confined to 

Government officials alone, for they 
are open to anyone interested, and the 
Advisory Council to the Board is al- 


maps on various scales, filed according 
to subjects, for reference use, and a 
card index of map information ar- 
rahged geographically and subdivided 
under subjects. There is also an in- 
dex of general geographic: character 
for the purpose of facilitating answers 
to inquiries. Here may be found sam- 
ple copies of all types of map publi- 
cations by the Government and those 
of the principal map-publishing firms 
in the commercial field, and of foreign 
countries, both governmental and pri- 
vate, augmented with catalogues and 
price lists, and one can readily con- 
ceive that such a collection of data in 
one place will save many a weary foot- 
step to the seeker of information when 
it is known that there are’ more than 
40 map collections of all sorts located 
in the District of Columbia. 

It will be of interest to the map 
user when seeking data to know that, 
in addition to this collection of infor- 
mation, where he may go when in 
doubt as to the kind of map he seeks, 

the Board of Surveys and Maps di- 
rected its committee on information to 
list all map collections in the District 


of Columbia. 
THE list was compiled from a ques- 
tionnaire sent out with a request 
for data in brief form. When the in- 
formation was received it was analyzed 
and a compilation made. Each office 
was then furnished with a draft of its 
map data for correction. Following 
the zeceipt of these corrections the 
final compilation was made. The list 
is arranged alphabetically, first, un- 
der governmental executive depart- 
ments; second, independent establish- 
ments; third, nongovernmental; and, 
fourth, dealers. The publication also 


* * * 


Tour Arranged «* 
To Pick Site for 


| Files Contain Sample Copies of All Types of Maps as Inspection Trip of Southern 


States to Be Made by Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans 
Affairs 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, announced 


orally at the White House on Nov. 5 
after a conference with President Hoover 
that he plans to make an inspection 
|tour of the South shortly in connection 
| with the location of a soldiers’ home 
in one of the southern States. 

Congress at its last session authorized 
the location of two soldiers’ homes, one 
|in the South and one in the Pacific 
northwest at a cost of $2,000,000 each, 
but did not actually appropriate the 
funds for their construction. 


| The trip, Gen. Hines said, will include 
visits to practically all of the southern 
| States east. of the Mississippi River, ex- 
| cept Tennessee, which already has a sol- 
diers’ home. In each of the States visited 
hearings will be held on the question 
| of the location of the soldiers’ homes 
by a subcommittee of the Federal Board 
| of Hospitalization, of which Gen. Hines 
| is ex-officio chairman, The subcommittee 
'is composed of the Surgeon General of 
| the Public Health Service, Dr. Hugh S. 
| Cumming; the Surgeon-General of the 
Army, Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland and Gen, 
George H. Wood, special assistant to the 
Administrator for National Soldiers’ 
Homes. 
4 


Financial Survey Completed 
By Japanese Government 


The Finance Department of Japan has 
completed its two-year investigation of 
general banking conditions. It makes a 
very definite recommendation in connec- 
tion with ordinary banks which will have 
| the effect of transferring to the Hypothec 
Bank and to the industrial and agricul- 
tural banks of various prefectures loans 
which have been made by ordinary banks 
against the security of immovables. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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with Elko and Clark third and fourth, | 9 Rage fn he ways represented, The Advisory Coun- contains a subject index, so that one 


respectively. Ormsby County, which has | 
the smallest land area of any county in| 
Nevada, has the greatest density of popu- | 
lation, 14.2 per square mile, 

The most sparsely settled county in| 
Nevada is Nye, with an average of only | 
one inhabitant to every five square miles. | 
Clark County, with an increase of 75.6 
per cent, was the most rapidly growing | 
county in the State between 1920 and 
1930, and in this respect Lincoln County 
ranks second, with 57.5 per cent increase. 

The largest city in Nevada is Reno, 
with a population of 18,529, which repre- 
sents an increase of 6,513, or 54.2 per 
cent. There are no other cities in the 
State with a population of 10,000 or 
more. Las Vegas is the second city in 
the State, with Sparks, Elko and Ely 
as the third, fourth and fifth, respec- 
tively. There are only 16 incorporated 
cities or towns in the State, and the) 
population of three of these are shown 
separately for the first time in this 
bulletin. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for Nevada, giving the number! 
of inhabitants in each county, township, 
election precinct, city and town, may be 
obtained by writing to the Rureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 


Business in Richmond 


District Still Slack 


Federal Reserve Bank Finds 
Continued Unemployment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
was materially below the production of 
September, 1929, when industrial pro- 
duction was at a higher rate than at} 
present. 

Conditions in the textile field showed 
a few signs of improvement last month, | 
but mills are still operating at a lower | 
rate than a year ago, and are working | 
on such close margins that profits are 
reported very small on the business be- | 
ing done. Retail trade in September, as | 
retiected in department store sales, made! 
an exceptionally poor comparison with | 
the same month of the preceding year, | 
averaging 9 per cent less in dollar 
amount. 

Wholesale trade in five leading lines 
showed seasonal improvement in Sep- 
tember in comparison with August, but 
compared unfavorably with September 
1929 business. Construction work pro- 
vided for in permits issued and con- 
tracts awarded in September in the fifth 
reserve district reached the lowest levels 
for many months, 

The outstanding factors tending to in- 
fluence the trend of business in the fifth 
district at present are, as previously 
mentioned, a large volume of unemploy- 
ment and very unsatisfactory conditions 
in agricultural sections. With relatively 
little building going on, and many in- 
dustrial plants finding it necessary to 
cut their production more or less, em- 
ployment has decreased further during 
recent weeks. 

Prices of cotton and tobacco, the fifth 
district’s two leading money crops, are 
very low, cotton especially seluing at 
the lowest price for 10 years. Produc- 
tion figures for nearly all crops were 
relatively good this year in the two 
Carolinas, but the crops are not profit- 
able at present prices. In Virginia, Mary- 
land and West Virginia the effect of low 
prices is greatly increased by poor yields 
due to the record drought which cut 
yields of most crops from 25 to 50 
er cent, and in some cases even. more. 

eed crops were perhaps hurt worse than 
the money crops, and in many cases 
farmers have been compeiled to sell off 
most of their live stock, funds from cash 
crops being insufficient to enable them 
to purchase food for animals. 


Loans for Unemployed 
Are Provided by Japan 


Provision recently was made for unem- 
ployment relief loans in Japan and the 
cabinet approved a recommendation of 
the Department of Agriculture to loan 
70,000,000 yer principally for the devel- 
opment of uncultivated land, construction 


of irrigation facilities, and other pur-/also raised the point that an increase | 
poses. The premier also announced that | had been successfully opposed by Senator | N 


40,000,000 yen had been allocated for the 
relief of small industrial enterprises. 
(Department of Commerce.) 


tariff change from the rate fixed by Con-! 


provisions, while importers opposed any} duty of 90 per cent on poultry netting | 
| 


gress in the act of 1930. 


The hearing was held in the course 
of. an investigation ordered by a Senate 
resolution (S. Res. 295) at the instance 
of Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, who failed, when the Hawley-Smoot 
bill was before the Senate, to secure an 
increase from the 1922 duty of 40 per 
cent to 90 per cent. The duty carried 
in the 1930 act is 45 per cent ad valorem 
(par. 397) which applies to wire fencing 
and wire- netting composed of wire 
smaller than 8 one-hundredths and not 
smaller than 3 one-hundredths of an inch 
in diameter. 

John G. Lerch as attorney for the do- 
mestic producers, stated that the 50 per| 
cent increase permitted under the flex-| 
ible provisions would be insufficient to 
protect the United States manufacturers 
and asked the Commission to take the 
alternative permitted them under the act 


apply to the domestic rather than the | 
foreign value of the article. Importers 
contended that their market is restricted | 
to Pacific coastal areas and that the duty | 
provided now is ample protection for! 
the domestic industry. Mr. Lerch said 
that he spoke for the following com- 
panies: 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, | 
Ill.; Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass.; New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., | 
Trenton, N. J.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co., 
Muncie, Ind.; Wickwire Bros., Cortland, 
N. Y.; California Wire Cloth Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; Gilbert & Bennett 
Manufacturing Co., Georgetown, Conn.; | 
G. F. Wright Steel & Wire Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Representatives of 
Importers Present 


George E. Dix, president of Steel 
Union Co., New York, and also speak- 
ing for Steel Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and Corn & Dehm Hardware Co., of 
Seattle, Wash., was the principal wit- 


ness on the side of the importers. Reese | 


D, Alsop of New York, represented Tre- 
fileries Leon 
Belgium, as attorney. 

A preliminary statement for the manu- 
facturers was made by Mr. Lerch, who 
said that up to 1925 the domestic manu- 


facturer had enjoyed the whole United | 


States market as well as a considerable 
export market. After 1925 the export 
market dropped off and imports began 
to come in. In 1926, he said, 100,000 
bales of wire netting were imported and 
in 1928, 367,000 bales or nearly 20 per 
cent of the domestic production. 


| speech in opposition from Senator Norris, 


was rejected by the Senate following a 


by a vote of 38 to 28. 

“Is it not a matter of fact that steel 
companies are operating the world over 
at a loss at this time in order to keep 
men from unemployment?” asked Mr. 
Dix. 

“T wouldn’t say that it was their in- 
tention exclusively to keep men from un- 
employment,” replied Mr. Southwell. 

Mr. Alsop asked if retaliatory duties 


, denied by the latter body. 
|the defendants appeared in court with| 


which, about a year ago, a number of} 
defendants were convicted for violation 
of the Sherman Anti-trust Law by inter- 
fering with interstate commerce in com-| 
modities shipped in and out of Chicago. 
The defendants appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals which affirmed the 
judgment of the tower court and an|! 
effort to have the decision of that court | 
reviewed in the Supreme Court was} 
Thereupon | 


requests for probation. In the case of| 


cil is composed of representatives from 
22 associations and societies of engi- 
neers, geographers, geologists, etc., in- 
terested in surveys and maps, who 
bring into the discussions opinions and 
suggestions from the general public in 
such matters. 

The facilities of the map informa- 
tion office of the Board are being used 
constantly, as evidenced by the increas- 
ing volume of inquiries received not 
alone from Federal sources but gen- 


requiring a map showing special fea- 
tures may easily find the page where 
it is listed. 

The character of the information 
furnished the map user by this list is 
shown in the following -xample, which 
describes the War College collection: 

Geographic Branch, Military Intelli- 
gence Division, General Staff, War De- 
partment; Army War College, foot of 
4% Street, S. W., Lt. Col. J. P. Terrell, 
. a charge; phone, National 8772, 

r. ‘. 


LIBERTY 
‘ LIMITED 


THE 


had not been a factor in the falling off | Briley and one other, petitions for pro- 
of United States exports to South Amer-| bation were. denied but stay of execu- 
ica, but the witness stated this was not|tion upon the fine of $1,000 in each | 
the case to his knowledge. Mr. South-/| case was granted on condition that the 
well replied “absolutely no” when asked | fines be paid at the rate of $250 every| 
if the use by Belgium and German man- | four months, upon any default of Which 
ufacturers of American machinery in| stay of execution will expire and war-| 
making wire netting was not a factor in| rant of commitment shall immediately) 


the change in trade conditions. 
Taking the stand in his own right, Mr. 


: — | Dix said that imports reach a relatively | 
of making the existing 45 per cent rate| small part of the U | 


nited States which, 
by reason of their location, domestic | 


producers cannot serve. 
Import Market 
Chiefly in West 


“The import market is chiefly the Pa- | 
cific coast,” he said, adding that domestic | 
manufacturers are trying to overcome aj| 
geographical handicap through “the tar- 
iff. “We are not competitive on the 
Gulf, Atlantic seaboard or in the Middle | 
West. The figures show that-in 1928 do- | 
mestic manufacturers enjoyed 82 per cent ; 
of the domestic market and that doesn’t | 
threaten extinction.” 

Mr. Dix mentioned Sears-Roebuck and | 
Montgomery Ward as purchasers of im- 
ported poultry netting and stated that| 


| these agencies serve the farmer chiefly. | 
| 


The National Grange, he said, had tele- 


| graphed him that it is opposed to any in- 


crease in duty. 

“We contend that there is no justifi- | 
eation for an increase which would di- | 
rectly affect the farmer and other small 
buyers and that our market is limited 
to coastal areas and we cannot reach in- 
land. Our carrying charges from abroad | 


The Rhine Valley, Belgium and France 
were given by Mr. Dix as the principal 
| foreign sources of netting. ; 
| Both Mr. Alsop and Mr. Lerch received 
| the permission of the Commission to file 
| additional briefs. 


System of Disagreeable Odors Adopted 
| In Mines as Warning Against Fire 


“We request that the Commission find | 


a duty of 45 per cent on the American 
valuation of wire netting,” asked Mr. 
Lerch, “which our figures show will fall 
942 per cent below our costs. A duty of 


‘Bureau of Mines Finds Rap 


Possible Through Compressed Air Lines 


6742 per cent on the foreign value will 


‘got help us.” 


Raymond J. Southwell, sales manager 
for Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., took the 
stand and testified under questioning 
from Mr. Lerch. According to his testi- 
mony the loss of business domestically 
to United States firms has been greatest 
on the Pacific Coast “where it is im- 
possible for American producers to com- 
pete.” 

_In some instances, Mr. Southwell tes- 
tified, the American industry is offering 
prices below production costs. Belgium, 
Germany and France were named as the 
principal competing countries and St. 
Louis and Chicago as the major markets 
in this country. He said that about $10,- 
000,000 is invested in domestic mills 
whose production is more than ample to 
take care of the consumption. Mr. 
Southwell also concurred with Mr. Lerch 
in declaring that relief to the extent of 
45 per cent oe United States value 
| is necessary i e industry is $ iv 
in the United States. eee 

Much of the testimony of domestic 
manufacturers was confined to the pres- 
| entation by Mr. Lerch of financial state- 
ments on costs and prices, for use by the 
Commission in confidence, 


Farmers Large 
Users of Products 


| Mr. Dix, cross-examining Mr. South- 
well, asked if farmers were not large 
users of poultry netting. The witness 
estimated about 20 per cent of the con- 
| sumption went to this purpose. Mr. Dix 


Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, on the 
grounds that, it would place a burden on 
}the farmer. Mr, eed objected to this 


Disagreeable odors injected into com-! 


pressed air lines in metal mines can 
be used to decidedly good advantage in 
warning men in metal mines of fire, 
it was stated orally Nov. 5 by the Chief | 
of the Safety Division of the Bureau of 
Mines, D. Harrington. 

Compressed air, traveling at the rate 
of hundreds or even thousands of feet 
per minute to equipment used in the 
mines, will convey disagreeable odors 
to the most distant parts of a large’ 
mine within 15 minutes, it was pointed 
out. It would take a much longer time, 
possibly as much as several hours, to 
warn miners of danger by sending men 
out to spread the alarm. 

Odors are injected in liquid form at 


or near the point where the air is com-! 


pressed, and excellent results have been 


obtained in experiments conducted by | 


the Bureau with ethyl mercaptan, butyl 


mercaptan, butyric acid and amyl ace-| 


tate. Butyl mercaptan is considered best 
adapted for warning purposes. 

Further information furnished by” Mr. | 
Harrington follows: 

Butyl mercaptan has a very disagree- 
able smell, similar to that of garlic or! 
{onions. Ethyl mercaptan has practically 
the same odor. Butyric acid smells like 
| stale butter and amy! acetate is artificial 
|banana oil. Small quantities of the 
| liquids suffice, as small concentrations in! 
|the air will give adequate notice of the| 
| presence of the warning agent. All four 
substances are harmless, even in strong | 
concentrations. 
Obviously a stench should not be toxic. 
either should it irritate the eyes. Mod- | 
erate vapor pressure is desirable. The 
odor should be disagreeable so workers 
will instinctively have a desire to obtain’ 


| > hi 7? | 
Bekeart. of Sweveghem,| must be added to an already high duty.” | 


jing. Among these advantages are con- 


issue. In the case of one other defend-; 
ant a sentence of six months and a fine 
of $2,000 had been imposed, and it was 
ordered by the court that after 60 days 
this defendant may be admitted to pro- 
bation for a period of two years, but 
his fine must be paid within one year 
at the rate of at least $500 every three 
months. Similar provisions were made 
with respect to one other defendant and 
as to another, wherein the sentence was 
six months and the fine was $3,000, pro- 
bation was to be granted, provided the 
fine was paid at the rate of $375 every 
quarter until it shall have been fully 
paid. In two other cases fines rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $2,000 the petition 
for probation was denied subject to} 
arrangement for the payment of fines in | 
installments of $250 every quarter. 

In concluding the case the court, among | 
other things, said: “I want these defend- | 
ants to understand that these terms will 
not hereafter at any time be modified, | 
so that there will be no further suspen- | 
sions of sentences; that there will be no 
further extensions of probation, or stays | 
of execution, other than as provided in: 
these orders.” The court also stated, with | 
respect to those placed on probation, 
“that it is their duty to act as upright 
citizens with regard to all laws and to 
report to the probation officer at least 
‘once in 30 days during probation, and if 
the officer becomes convinced that there | 
|has been any defection in their conduct, | 
he shall call it to the attention of the} 
court, whereupon order of suspension | 
| shall be vacated.” 








| 
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id Distribution of Signals Is 





fresh air. The odor should likewise be | 
| distinctive so as to be unmistakable. 

The placing of odors in compressed air 
lines of a mine offers certain advantages 
over the use of electric bells, telephones, 
whistles, lights or other means of warn- 


venience of installing equipment, relia- 
bility of action, and positive effect on 
miners, 

Tests made by the Bureau at the North | 
Butte mine, at Butte, Mont., showed that | 
men at work could be warned of fire in} 
a comparatively few minutes by the} 
“stench” system. In this same mine, in 
1917, more than 170 men lost their lives 
when a fire broke out in the main shaft. 
Much of this loss of life may be attrib- 
uted to an inadequate means of spread- 
ing the alarm. About 400 men were at 
work in the mine when the fire began. 
| They were scattered throughout the 
workings down to the 3,600-foot level. 
It was impossible to spread the warning | 
with sufficient promptness by word of | 
mouth, But later on compressed air 
carried the stench warning to the far- 
'thest portions of the mine in 10 or 15} 
minutes during tests. 





erally throughout the country. As a 
clearing house for map and general 
geographic information it has given a 
service that is eminently satisfactory, 
one-is led to believe from acknowledg- 
ment of services rendered and from the 
class of inquiries received. 

Recognizing the advantages of the 
facilities of the map information of- 
fice, many governmental organizations 
refer directly to it inquiries received by 
them from outside sources, as well as 
inquiries for information for their own 
needs. 

* * . 

THE map information office is located 

in Room 6206, Interior Building, 
space having been assigned to it by the 
Geological Survey in accordance with 
the Executive order creating the Board, 
which states: “This Board shall estab- 
lish a central information office in the 
United States Geélogical Survey for 
the purpose of collecting, classifying, 
and furnishing to the public informa- 
tion concerning all map and survey 
data available in the several Govern- 
ment departments and from other 
sources.” 

In this room are located map cases 
containing copies of different kinds of 


In the next of this series of articles 


Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 7, Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
discusses the organization of the Bureau and the collection and distribution of 


sanitary information. 
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Selection of Occupation 
As Problem of Adolescent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ricula adapted to curricula needs; im- 
provement of instruction to fit the needs 
of the individual; provision for awarding 


| scholarships; and cooperation with non- 


public organizations. Further informa- 


| tion contained in the report follows: 


Since the first White House Confer- 


ence in 1909, the vocational guidance | 


movement has gained impetus. The ex- 
tension of high school facilities to a 
major portion of the youth of the country 
during the past 20 years has made edu- 
cational and vocational guidance imper- 
ative. 


A modern guidance program should 
take into account the individual pupil 
and his capacity for'a certain vocation, 
phychological and other tests necessary 
in studying the individual. Closely asso- 
ciated with this important aspect of a pro- 
gram sponsoring the movement should 
be a counseling staff of persons qualified 
to give advice. Provision for a curricu- 
lum adequate to the economic demands 
of society and placement of the trained 
individual follow as a part of the edu- 
cational responsibility, 


In curriculum work, it was found that 
about four-fifths of the cities reporting 
give a one-semester course or more in 
occupational studies as a part of the cur- 
PREP PEPPER ERA aa 
fighting equipment, fire fighting person- 
nel, and warning of fires. It. provides 
that in mines equipped with electric 
lights, engineers shall flash all lights 
nine times in series of three flashes each. 
Since trouble may develop in the elec- 
trical system and since but relatively 
few underground workers will be likely 
to see the flashing lights, the odor signal 
is considered the more reliable warning, 
for compressed air goes to nearly al! 


portions of a mine. 


All metal mines complying with the ete 
Organizations other than the Ameri- 


provisions of the American standard code 
for fire fighting equipment in such mines|can Mining Congress, National Fire 
will utilize warning odors. The stand-j| Protection Association and Bureau of 
ard has been approved by the American} Mines which cooperated in preparing the 
Standards Association following its sub-| standard are the American Institute of 
mittal by the National Fire Protection | Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
Association and the American Mining| National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
Congress, sponsors of the joint technical | the National Safety Council, the Ameri- 
committee which has been working on,can Association for Labor Legislation, 
the standard since 1925. The Bureau of | the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Mines played an important part in es-| Association, the Railway Fire Protec- 
tablishing the standard, | tion Association, the Fire Equipment 

The standard covers measures to be| Institute and the Rubber Association of 
taken for the prevention of fires, fire! America. 





The purpose of the collection, con- 
sisting of approximately 1,000,000 maps, 
is to provide a reference file of maps 
of foreign areas required by the Army 
for its studies, and includes all avail- 
able maps, foreign and domestic, giv- 
ing in as great a detail as possible 
topographical features. The collection 
includes political, geological and eth- 
nological maps of foreign countries. 

The maps are filed by countries and 

ecard indexed, and except for confiden- 
tial maps, are available to all Federal 
agencies, and to responsible individ- 
uals, for consultation in the map room 
only. 
Free distribution of certain selected 
maps is permitted in very limited quan- 
tities to Federal agencies and educa- 
tional institutions. No maps are for 
sale by this office, but several maps 
issued by the Military Intelligence Di- 
vision are for sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, in accordance with G. P. O. price 
list No. 58.. These include maps of 
Atlantic Ocean, Europe, Mexico, and 
Pacific Ocean. 

Copies of this list (Map Collections 
in the District of Columbia) may be 
obtained free of charge on application 
to the Board of Surveys and Maps, 
Room 6204, Interior Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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riculum. Three-fourths of the cities 
| stated that information about occupa- 
tions is included in courses in other fields, 
such as civics and English. 

In its findings the committee called! 
attention to the guidance necessary for 
the 350,000 American Indians, the thou- 
sands of Negroes in the country, and the | 
children of immigrants, as well as that 
requisite ‘for boys and girls in rural 


America. | 
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Heavy Rainfalls Testimony Favoring Limitation 
In Midwest Area Of Packers Business Stipulated 


During Last Week 


Cold to Freezing Weather as, 
Far South as Northern 
Florida Also Reported by 
Weather Bureau 


} 


| Evidence Available for Government From Food Producers, 


Wholesale Grocers and Livestock Growers Presented 


In Written For 


Testimony on behalf of the Govern- | 
|ment by producers of food, wholesale 
|grocers and livestock -growers that the | 
‘modifications of the packers consent | 
|decree sought by Armour & Company | 


}and Swift & Company, in their opinion, | 


m by Counsel 


ton, McKnight-Keaton Grocery Co., 


Cairo, Ill. 

The testimony of three persons con- 
nected with organizations of livestock 
producers is also stipulated, they being 
S. H. Thompson, president, American 


Rainfalls on the Atlantic seaboard! would result in a danger of monopoly| Farm Bureau Federation, Chicago, III.; 
northward from Georgia, generally heavy |in the food industry and would be in-| W, I. Drummond, chairman of the board 


rains between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains two to six times 


jurious to their interests and that of the | 
| public was offered by written stipula- | 


of directors, American Farm Congress, 
Kansas City, Mo., and Milo Reno, presi- 


heavier than normal, and cold to freez-|tion of counsel at the hearing in the! dent, The Farmers Educational and Co- 


ing weather as far south as northern 
Florida were features of the last week, 
the Weather Bureau stated in a report 
made public Nov. 5. There were many, 
temperature departures from normal 
both below and above the average in 
various parts of the country, including 


unusual warmth in the Southwest and | 


California. 


The Bureau has completed its rainfall | 
totals for October. Dr. J. B. Kinzer, | 
agricultural meteorologist, explained that | 
Virginia and Maryland had from one- | 
fourth to one-third of normal rainfall | 

nd the Ohio Valley about one-half. For | 
the four months, July-November, inclu- | 
sive, Dr. Kinzer said, unusual shortages 
of water include 50 per cent of normal 
in Pennsylvania, 25 per cent in Maryland, | 
40 per cent in Virginia and West Vir- | 
ginia. Baltimore had but 15 per cent of 
normal rainfall during the four months, 
Lynchburg, Va., but 20 per- cent and} 
Washington, D. C., but 27 per cent. ! 


he full text of the Bureau’s weekly 
w@ather and crop bulletin follows: 


At the beginning of the week an ex- 
tensive high pressure area had over-| 
spread the western half of the country, | 
with a sharp drop in temperature, and at | 
the same time relatively low pressure 
prevailed over the East, with consider- 
able showery weather in some sections, 
especially in the Southeast. The west- 
ern “high” moved slowly eastward, with 
attending low temperatures, and reached | 
the Atlantic coast‘on Nov. 2. With its} 
advent abnormally cold weather pre-}| 
vailed in the more eastern States, with | 
the line of freezing on the morning of 
Oct. 31 extending southward into Georgia 
and Alabama, and on the following day | 
or two freezing weather was reported in | 
exposed places as far south as parts of 
northern Florida. 


The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, averaged much below normal over 
he eastern half of the country. The 
mreatest minus departures from_nor-| 
mal occurred from the Ohio Valley | 
southward where the weekly means were | 
6 degrees to as much as 12 degrees below | 





the seasonal average. In the more} 
northeastern States nearly normal} 
warmth prevailed, which was also the 
case in the Plains area, except in the ex- 
treme Northwest where temperatures | 
were abnormally high. The far South- | 
west was also unusually warm for the, 


| packers’ case on Nov. 4. | 
| The substance of the testimony of ! 
, Several witnesses available to the Gov-| 
;}ernment was agreed to in writing by 
| counsel for the packers, the Government, | 
|and the intervenors, and introduced by | 
| stipulation, in order to avoid the neces- | 
sity of calling the witnesses to the stand | 
|to testify personally. | 


Testimony of Food 
Producers Available 


It was agreed by one stipulation that 
several food producers would testify that 
in their opinion there is danger of a} 
monopoly if the so-called packers con- 
sent decree of 1920 is modified as 


| prayed by the petitioning packers, such 


“ 


as would be injurious to all of the pro-| 
ducers of food, to the distributors thereof 
and to the public.” The following wit- 
nesses would testify, it is stipulated, 
that if the two packers were permitted 
to manufacture, or pack or sell or in! 
any way handle the commodities they 
are now prohibited from handling the 
food industry would be damaged: 

A. W. B. Kyosness, general manager, | 
Mountain States Honey Producers Assn., 
Boise, Idaho; .W. Silver, president, Dun- 
dee Fruit Growers & Packers, Dundee, 
Oreg.; Frank Rauchfuss, manager, Colo- 
rado Honey Producers Assn., Denver, 
Colo.; Sam H. Green, California Dairy 
Council, San Francisco, Calif.; Carl 
Haberlact, secretary, Tillamook Co. 
Creamery Assn., Tillamook, Oreg.; Wil- 
liam Garfitt, secretary, Western Fruit 
Jobbers Assn., Chicago, Ill.; Harry 
Hartke, president, National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Assn., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
S. J. Cottington, National Assn. of Co-| 
operative Grain Sales Agencies, Stan- 
hope, Iowa; and Morton Tompkins, presi- 
dent, Grand Island Cooperative Canning 
Co., Dayton, Oreg. 


Wholesale Grocers See 
Danger in Change 


Sixteen wholesale grocers would testi- 
fy, counsel agreed, that “their business 
and their industry and that of their re-| 
tail customers would be seriously en- 
dangered and injured if the petitioning 
defendants were permitted to reenter 
and to engage in the manufacture or 
packing of or were permitted to sell 
or handle or use their distributive facili- 
ties in the handling of the grocery com- 


/modities now prohibited to them by the 


operative Union of America, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


Counsel Agree on 
Sales Figures 


These three persons would testify, it 
is stated, that in their opinion there is 
anger of monopoly and domination of 
the livestock industry “should the consent 
decree be modified so as to permit the 
defendant packers to own or operate 
stockyards.” It is further stipulated that 
they are of the opinion that the indus- 
try would be benefited “if the large meat 
packing companies are continued to be 
restrained in their ownership and rela- 
tion to stockyards and terminal rail- 
roads.” 

It is further provided that the stipula- 
tion shall not be construed as an admis- 


| sion by the Government or the interven- 


ing wholesale grocers associations of the 
materiality of any opinion testimony. 
A second stipulation contains an agree- 


Changes in Export Duties 
By Argentina in November 


The only change in Argentine export 
duties for the month of November was 
on linseed, which is exempt from ex- 
| port duty. The export duty last. month 
was 0.82 gold pesos per metric ton, ac- 
|cording to a cable received in the De- 
;partment of Commerce from Acting 
;Commercial Attache James G. Burke, 
! Buenos Aires. 

The duties on the following commodi- 
ties, regularly reported, 
changed from last month. 


Oats, corn, barley and wheat (free); 
quebracho extract (2.04); quebracho logs 
(0.90); and sheepskins, Entre Rios wool, 
southern wool, Cordoba wool, and west- 
ern wool (all free.) 


These export duties are adjusted 


monthly to equal 12 per cent of the! 


amount by which their market value ex- 
ceeds the normal price as officially set. 
Export duties on other commodities usu- 
ally taxable at fluctuating rates are not 
reported. Commodities subject to ex- 
port duty at standard rates are not af- 
fected. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


ment of counsel relative to the sales to 
largest single customers of 11 corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture or pur- 
chase and national distribution and sale 
of food products. 


The total sales, both domestic and ex- 
port, for the year 1929 of all meat pack- 
ing concerns, except the Swift, Armour, 
Wilson and Cuddahy companies, report- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, it 
is agreed, aggregated approximately $1,- 
898,000,000, of which volume at least 3 
| per cent was purchased by their respec- 
‘tive largest single customers. 


Presidential Order Outlines 
Allocation of Federal Jobs 


o 


Ruling Provides That if Salary for Position Is Lowered, 
Change in Wages Will Not Affect Incumbent/at 
Time Revision Is Made 
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| Hearing to Be Resumed 
| In Cottonseed Investigation) 


Investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into cottonseed prices in the 


! South will be reopened Nov. 1¢ at Colum- 


bia, S. C., the Commission announced 
Nov. 5. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion, the announcement said, is to deter- 
mine whether or not large oil mill oper- 


|ators have destroyed the competitive 


remain un-, ; ] 
nel Classification Board in changing the 


An Executive Order (No. 5473) signed 
Oct. 30 by President Hoover outlines the 
procedure to be followed by the Person- 


allocations of civilian positions within 
the District of Columbia and in the field | 
services. | 


The President states in the order that 
any person holding a position which is 
to be given a new allocation has the 
right to voice his or her opinion before: 
such a change is made. If the salary 
for a specific position is lowered this 
change in wages will not affect the per- 
son holding that position at the time the 
change is made, the order states. 

The full text of the order follows: | 

Executive order (No. 5473) procedure 


| market in cottonseed prices by control of} 
its opinion, the facts warrant: Provided, , cotton gins. 


That such review and change shall be} ” 
made only after consultation with the heads | sae full text of the announcement fol 


of the departments concerned and after, . 

affording all incumbents of positions af-| Examination of witnesses in the Fed- 

oat Sroka’ s tee o a s jeral Trade Commission investigation of 
ermanent’ wren record | cottonseed prices in the South, will. be 

shall be made and kept, including all tes- | Nag : 

timony taken; Provided further, That in); resumed Monday, Nov. 10, in Columbia, 

all cases where the Board shall change the | S. C., following adjournment last week 


allocation of a position to a lower grade | at Raleigh, N. C. 


the rate of-pay fixed for such position | i ‘ i j 
prior to such change may be continued so us Iran nace —a_ Me coat adel 
er th the position it held by the ineum- building and begin Monday at 2 o’clock, 
en en occupying it. 

Now, therefore, whenever, in accord-|""s” # ‘Talon, cescetary of the South 
ance with the provisions of the forego-) Carolina division, National Cottonseed 


ing law, the Personnel Classification! natant’ : : 
Board on its own initiative shall review | _ "her uhpocana te Ny 
and change the existing allocation of a ae s 


oe : th i i Z } 2 " 
pertaining to changes by the Personnel| position, such change is approved to take | meg he @anl o uent pe 


farmers, ginners, and independent seed 
| buyers of the region. 
| Under direction of two Senate resolu- 
tions, the Commission seeks informa- 
tion as to whether or not certain large 
| cottonseed oil mill operators have ac- 
{quired control of cotton gins in order 
|to destroy the competitive market for 
| cottonseed and to depress prices paid 
the farmer. Data are sought concern- 
ing an alleged combination in violation 
of anti-trust laws with respect to prices 
for cottonseed and cottonseed meal. 
Public nearings fiave been in progress 


since last June in Washington, Atlanta, 
Montgomery and Raleigh. 


Classification Board in existing alloca-| effect 30 days from the date when I 


| tions of positions. /notice of the change is received by the 

Whereas section 4 of the Act of Con- | department concerned unless. the head of 
gress entitled “An act to amend section, the department shall file with the Per- 
13 of the act of. Mar. 4, 1923, entitled| sonnel Classification Board within that 


‘An act to provide for the classification ‘ 
of civilian coaitiens within the District | [Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
of Columbia and in the field services,’| 
as amended by the act of May 28, 1928,” | 
approved July 3, 1930 (46 Stat. 1003- 
1005), provides: | 
The Personnel Classification Board shall 
; have authority to ascertain currently the 
|facts as to the duties and responsibilities 
lof any such position and to review and, 
| subject to the President’s approval, to 
ichange the allocation thereof whenever, in 


Montreal to Improve Port. 


The sum of $2,000,000 has been au- 
ithorized by the Board of Harbor Com- 
‘missioners for expenditure this Winter 
on improving the Port of Montreal. The 
work will assist in reducing the Winter 
unemployment. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute Presents 


4.6 NEW CONTRIBUTORS 


to this Series of New 


Executive 


Training Courses 


phase of business the Institute 
brings you the experience, the 


AT¥ months ago the Alex- | 


prices. 


tions which now affect security 


season, especially California where tem- 
peratures were much above normal. 
Freezing Weather In The East 


terms of the decree.” | 
These available witnesses follow: | 
W. G. McConaughey, The Star Groc- 


In the East, freezing weather occurred lery Co., Parkersburg, W. Va.; Roy? L. 


during the week at first-order stations; : : “ 
well southward over the east Gulf; ——. eee oe 
States, but west of the Mississippi River) yo) ark & Co., Los Angeles. Calif.:| 
the line of freezing did not extend | ¢°, saa Wt. Dieter. Redtte sl Co. | 
farther south than the northern por- | ive — Wash. C. P. Meredith The St | 
tions ‘of Arkansas and Oklahoma. The! ¢‘ige "sith Co Sorinefield, Ohio: J.T. | 
lowest temperature reported from first- Griffin, Bee eee Co. is 
order stations was 14 degrees above zero| 4). .’ eer 8 gee, 
Okla.; H. C. Jewett, Jewett Bros., Aber- | 


a og ig Oct. 31, and deen, S. D.; George F. Ferguson, Down- | 
Substantial rains occurred over a con- ine Feser _ Co-, Springfield, Mass.; 
eorge E. Lichty, Smith, Lichty & Hell- 


Biderable area of the Southeast, extend- | man Co., Waterville, Iowa; J. M.. Red- 


ing from central Virginia southward to! tord J. M. Radford Grocery Co., Abiline 
the east Gulf coast and Florida, the falls | Tex.; R. S. Hazen, Hazen, eens & Har 
ranging mostly from nearly 1 inch to! rell, Knoxville, Tenn.; T. Weir Labatt, 


more than 2 inches. Moderate showers | py.) Goji on dem Dedenin Sees ei 
occurred also along the coast from Vir-| © OME Oe eats SO AONE, SEX) we. ate 
ginia northward, locally in the lower | Brown, The Hicks Co., Shreveport, La.; 


Lake region, and along the Gulf attr eee, She, —. 
from Louisiana westward; otherwise, pre- | 7 Ley. ee ee oe & 
cipitation was very light, with large areas | Grocer Co., Sparta, Wis.; and C. L. Kea- 
senertune weectiosliy @ rainiess week, | Crete 
Substantial rainfall in much of the|ley and some sections to the eastward, 
eastern area, especially in the Southeast|but elsewhere livestock, ranges, and 
as far north as Virginia, greatly im-' water are generally satisfactory, except 
proved the condition of the soil, andjlocally. Livestock are largely being 
at the close of the week rain was falling| moved to Winter pastures, although 
rather generally over much of the dry|sheep are moving more slowly. 
middle Atlantic section. October pre-! Tender vegetation was damaged by 
cipitation was very scanty, however, in'frost in many southern sections, but | 
this droughty eastern area, with subsoil|there was no apparent harm to hardy | 
moisture depleted and streams and other!|truck. Sugar beet and potato harvests 
water supplies very low. are nearly completed, while cool weather 
In the Ohio Valley and Lake region | favored ripening sugar cane in Louisi- 


light rains have been sufficient in most 
places to keep the top soil moist enough 
for the germination and growth of Win- 
ter grains, but the subsoil is very dry, 
and in some places the top soil needs 
additional moisture. The shortage of 
water is still a serious problem in many 
places, especially in parts of Ohio and 
Kentucky,- with much hauling necessary 
on upland farms of the latter State. 
Between the Mississippi River and 
Rocky Mountains moisture is generally 
ample, although a-few limited sections 
need rain. In most of the southern half 


of this area the soil is in good condition | 


and fall crops are making favorable ad- 
vance. Rains are needed, however, over 
most of the Pacific area, while warm 
weather in the south was rather un- 
favorable for citrus fruit. 


There was more or less frost damage | 


to tender vegetation over a belt extend- 
ing from the interior of South Carolina 
westward over the central and northern 
portions of the east Gulf States to Ar- 
kansas, while some late sorghums and 
seed crops were injured in the south- 
western Plains. The week was generally 
favorable for outside operations, except 
for some interruption by rainfall in the 
Southeast. 
Crop Conditions | 
Small Grains.—Showers improved con- | 
ditions in most sections of the East from 
Virginia southward and at the close of 
the week rain was falling over much of 
the Middle Atlantic States, which will 
help soil moisture conditions. Winter | 
wheat is making generally good to ex- 
cellent advance in most of the main pro- 
ducing sections, although more moisture 
would be of benefit in the Ohio Valley 
and Missouri. Subsoil moisture is still 
inadequate in the Pacific Northwest. 
Corn and Cotton.—While the weather 
was abnormally cold in the eastern Corn 
Belt, the week was generally fair and 
favorable for husking and cribbing. In 
the upper Mississippi Valley, especially 
in Iowa, gathering corn is much further 
advanced than in an average year. 
There was some interruption by 
rather frequent rains to picking cotton 
in the eastern portion of the belt, but 
in the central and western parts the 
weather was generally fair und favor- 
able for gathering the remaining crop. 
In the east killing frost extended well 
southward over the belt, with a few 
local reports of injury to some late cot- 
ton, but without material harm. Picking 
is now generally well advanced. 
Miscellaneous Crops-——Stock water is 
a deficient in parts of the Ohio Val- 


ana. Citrus have improved in Florida, 
but the warm weather was somewhat un- 
favorable in California. 
| Except the early part of the month, 
October was abnormally warm over the 
eastern two-thirds of the country until 
about the 15th. During this period tem- 
| peratures were especially high in Central 
iand Northern States, with freezing 
|weather confined to the more northern 
|sections of the country. Soon after the 
middle of the month, however, there was 
a reaction to much colder, and the last 
half. had generally subnormal tempera- 
tures from the Mississippi Valley east- 
| ward. 

|. The temperature for the month, as a 
whole, averaged mostly from 1 degree 
/to about 5 degrees below normal rather 
| generally east of the Rocky Mountains, 
though in the extreme Northeast and a 
few other local areas the monthly means 
were slightly above normal. West of 
the Rocky Mountains the averages were 
near normal, though moderately subnor- 
mal in the interior of the Pacific North- | 
west, and a few degrees above normal 
jin much of California. 


Rainfall Heavy in Plains 


Precipitation for October was heavy 
| throughout most of the Plains States, and 
also in the west Gulf area where consid- 
erable sections had two to as much as 
six times the normal for the month, Most 
of the northern Plains and parts of the 
northern Rocky Mountain area had much 
more than the usual October falls. In 
the States just west of the Mississippi 
River the totals were near normal in 
most sections, which was also the case 
in the east Gulf States, though locally 
the amounts were heavy. Most of the 
Lake region had scanty rainfall, and the 
monthly totals were much below normal 
from the Ohio Valley eastward to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The scantiest rainfall 


again occurred in the interior of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, where several sec- | 
tions had less than one-fourth the Oc-| 
tober normal. | 

In the central-eastern part of the coun- | 
try some of the outstanding small per- | 
centages of normal for the month are 
Harrisburg, Pa., 3; Washington, D. C., 
10; Baltimore, Md., 14; Lynchburg, Va., 
19; Lexington, Ky., 23; Columbus, Ohio, 
Parkersburg and Elkins, W. Va., 28 each; 
Louisville, Ky., 30; and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
82. Other areas of scanty precipitation 
in October are shown in the far South-. 
west and rather generally in the Great 
Basin and Pacific Coast States, except lo- 
cally in the extreme North, 





M. H. AyYLeswortn, 


Cousy M. Curester, Jr., President, 


General Foods Corporation, 


turers of Postum, Jell-O, Maxw: 


President, 
National Broadcasting Company. 


manufac- 
ell House 


Coffee, Walter Baker's Cocoa, etc. 


Josepn P. Day, President, Joseph P. 
Day, Inc., Real Estate; Director, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Mo- 
tion Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America. Former U.S. Postmaster General. 


Bruce Barton, Chairman of 


Man Nobody Knows.” 


Dr. Jvuxuivs Kuern, The Assistant Sec- 
retary, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


announced an entirely new series 
of Executive Training Courses 
for men who want to be inde- 
pendent in the next five years. 


Now the Institute presents the 
names of the famous men who 
helped prepare these Courses. 
Never before has such an impos- 
ing group of business authorities 
been gathered into a single educa- 
tional enterprise. 


ander Hamilton Institute 
| 


Meet the presidents of 
great corporations 


For example, Alfred Sloan, presi- 
dent of General Motors, contrib- 
utes to the new courses a lecture 
which tells of new methods of 
Fact Finding and theirimportance 
as an aid to management. 

David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, 
contributes a significant talk on 
Marketing and the new compe- 
tition. 

Joseph P. Day, of real estate 
fame, gives you principles learned 
in the real estate business which 
you can apply to your own busi- 
ness, no matter what it is. 

There is not room on this page 
to list all the vital subjects dis- 
cussed in the new Courses. Suffice 
it to say that in every important 





knowledge and the guidance of an 
outstanding leader. 

You simply take this experience 
and knowledge and use it for your 
own personal advancement. 


Get ready for progress 


This country is on the threshold 
of the greatest boom it has ever 
known. We face a program of ex- 
pansion, invention and scientific 
development which promises to 
make the next ten years greater 
than the last ten, greater than 
anything that has ever been ac- 
complished in any similar period 
in the life of the nation. 

There will be a tremendous need 
for men with executive training— 
for men who are in step with the 
new conditions. These men will 
make money. Some will make 
fortunes. 

It is the function of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute to give 
you this training—to put you in 
step with these new conditions. 


What you get 


In these new Executive Training 
Courses you get a complete pic- 
ture of the revolutionary changes 
which are taking place in business. 


You are taught the new condi- 


You are shown the real signifi- 


cance of mergers. 


You learn of amazing new pro- 


duction methods. 


You are told how foreign mar- 
kets are discovered and won, and 
what is the future of our export 
trade, facts which affect the pros- 
perity of every individual engaged 
in business. 

You are initiated into the sales 
organization and strategy of today. 


Best of all, you learn these 
things direct from the men at the 
top. You come in contact with the 
greatest brains in business—with 
men whose names are known in 
every city, town and hamlet. 


Can the earning power of any 
earnest, aggressive man fail to re- 
spond to the stimulus of such help 
as this? 


Send for the facts 


The Institute has just published 
a new booklet which fully de- 
scribes the new Courses. 


It is a booklet that should be 
read by every man who expects 
to win a secure place for himself 
in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. It is 
free. Send for your copy today. 


Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., Advertising Agents. Author of “The 


PROMINENT CONTRIBUTORS 


Hon. Apert D. Lasker, Chairman 
of the Board, Lord & Thomas‘and Logan. 
Former Chairman, U. 8S. Shipping Board. 


A few of the men, in addition 
to those pictured, who havecon- 
tributed to the new courses: 


A. P. SLOAN, Jn., President, 
General Motors Corporation. 


Husert T. Parson, Presi- 
dent, F. W. Woolworth Co. 


E. K. SIMONDS, General 
Manager, Simonds Saw and 
Steel Company; Director, 
First National Bank of 
Boston. 


Georce Bautpwin, Vice-Pres- 
ident, General Electric Co. 


Dayvip SARNOFF, President, 


Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica. 


JOHN G. LONSDALE, Presi- 
dent, American Bankers 
Association; President, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis. 


PauL M. MAZuR, General 
Partner, Lehman Brothers, 
New York, Bankers. 


the 


Dr. STEPHEN I.\MILLER, 
Executive Manager, National 
Association of Credit Men; 
Formerly Dean, College of 
Business Administration, 
University of Washington. 


DEXTERS.KIMBALL, Dean, 
College of Engineering, Cor- 
nell University. 


CLIFTON SLUSSER, Vice- 
President and Factory Man- 
ager, Goodyear Tire and 

Cot. RopertT H. Mont- Rubber Company. 

GOMERY, Partner, Ly- 

brand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 

gomery, Certified Public 

Accountants. 


THOMAS J. WATSON, Presi- 
dent, International Business 
Machines Corporation. 


Freperick H. HurpMan, Senior 
Member,HurdmanandCran- 
stoun, Certified Public Ac- 
countants; President, Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants. 


Josepu H. APPEL, Execu- 
tive Head, John Wanamak- 
er’s, New York. 


J.H.BLIss, Controller, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby. 


Sam A. LEWISOHN, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, 
Miami Copper Co.; Chair- 
man, Board of Directors, 
American ManagementAssn. 


F. Epson Waite, President, 
Armour & Company. 


Tuomas H. Beck, President, 
P.F. Collier & Son Company; 
Vice-President, Crowell Pub- | 


lishing Company. JOHN T. MADDEN, Dean, 


School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance, New 
York University. 


Fowter MAnninG,President and 
General Manager, L C Smith 
and CoronaTypewriters, Inc. 


Send for the complete announcement of this training 
for men who want to be independent in the next 5 years 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 398 Astor Place, New York City. (In 
Canada, address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto.) 
Sead me, without obligation, the new booklet, “What an Executive Should Know.” 


Address ... 


Lee H. Bristoun, Vice President, 
Bristol-Myers, Inc., makers of Ipana 
Toothpaste, Ingram’s Shaving Cream, 


Business 
etc. 
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CRE 2734) _ 


Ptecovery Allowed on 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield. 


CHARLES FRAY 
Vv. ° 
Tue Nationa Frre INSURANCE CoM- 


PANY OF HARTFORD. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 


Policy Making 


and questioned Curl and appellee at the, have seen, the appellate court found 
It appears that in the) judgment correct except as to form 
loss notice made out by Curl, appellee, 
the insured was designated a trustee. nter | 
Foster inquired of appellee concerning|® proper judgment for $1,500 against) 
that relation and appellee produced the &ppellant. | 
Appellee and Curl tes- 


former’s office. 


trust agreement. 


‘Unconditional and Sole Owner: 
ship’ a Requisite; Failure to Specify Nature of Possession 
Said Not to Impair Rights on Contract 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1930 


r. | ites Holding Prop erty for Creditors 


Held to Possess an Insurable Interest 


owner of the property involved. The 
conveyances were absolute on their face. 
There is no evidence, either oral or in 
the terms of the trust agreement offered 
in evidence by appellant, that appellee, 
who was cashier of the State Bank of 


the fact, as shown by the trust agree- 
ment set out in the special pleas and ad- 
mitted by the demurrer to be correct, 
is that he was not. There was there- 
fore no debt existing between Kersten 
and appellee. , 
There was no defeasance clause in 
either the deed, bill of sale or the instru- | 
iment of trust as offered in evidence. By 
ithe latter appellee was given absolute 
the| power and direction to sell the prop-— 
and)erty _ involved and to apply the same | 
ded|on the debts of Kersten. In no event | 
r|was it possible for Kersten to recover the 
property. 
The title of a trustee is commensurate 
ith the powers given and the duties im- 
Appellee, therefore, | 





| reversed it for that reason and reman 
| the cause to the circuit court to ente 


The claimed errors are, that the spe-|W 


Mansfield, was a creditor of Kersten, but | 


' Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Insurable interest—Unconditional and sole owner- 
ip—Interest of trustee— 

on Phere the owner of a store conveyed the building by a quit claim deed absolute 
on its face and transferred the furniture and fixtures by a bill of sale absolute 
on its face to a trustee for the benefit of his creditors in accordance with the 
provisions of a trust agreement, the trustee had an insurable interest in the 
building and the contents, and an insurance company could not avoid liability 
ona policy issued to the trustee, either on the theory that he did not have the 
“unconditional and sole ownership” within the meaning of a provision of a 
policy making it void if the insurer’s interest “‘be other than unconditional and 
sole ownership,” or on the theory that, as a trustee, he had no right to insure 
the property. in his own name without specifying the nature of his interest 
and the relationship existing between him and the beneficiary of the trusts.— 
Fray v. The National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V 
U. S. Daily, 2734, Nov. 6, 1930. 


AvrHoRIzep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PresenTeD Herein, Berne 
PustisHEep WiTHoOUT ComMMENT BY THE Unitep STATES DAILY 


|New Jersey Court of Eres 
Issues Ruling on Sales Act 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Nov. 5. 


| 

| 

| The 1928 amendment to the Tax Sale 

| Act was not intended to have a retro- 

|spective effect, the New Jersey Court 
of Errors and Appeals has just held in 

fa case entiiied Wittes v. Repke. The 

— digest of the opinion is as fol- 

| lows: 

“The clause in the amendment of 1928 
(P. L. p. 382) to Section 49 of the Tax 
Sale Act of 1918 (P. L. p. 897), which 
|provides that no application (to open a 
‘final decree of statutory foreclosure 
ufder that act) shall be entertained after 
three months from the date thereof, and 
then only upon the ground of lack of 
| jurisdiction or fraud in the conduct of the 
suit, held to be prospective in its opera- 
tion, and no bar to the opening of a de- 
cree made prior to its enactment, not- 
withstanding a further provision that the 


‘ 


cial pleas, well as the evidence offered Posed upon him. A 
on the trial and excluded, alleged and) Was not invested with a mere title 
showed that appellee did mot have the over the fee but took ~ ae . be a 
unconditional and sole ownership of the by the deed. (Security Ins. Co. ‘a Te 
property essential to the validity of the SUPFa; carr er ee a hi: Kirk. | 
& Fovonte for appellant. |the loss, and also that the fire would| Policy, amd demurrers filed | thereto) 248; Grew ¥ iran se tecdeottion 
Opinion of the Court | have to be investigated by the fire mar-| Should have been overruled; that the nae v. rail ‘ithin that class of deal- | 
Oct. 25, 1930 shal and when he received a report from|¢Vidence did not show waiver of proof = as ae 4 ta absolute on its face 
STONE, Justice —This cause is here on | the latter he would come back and ad-|0f loss, as required by the policy, - nig <A be deemed a mortgage. 
appeal on a certificate of importance of | just the loss; that it would take about ; that the court improperly instructed the 7 
the appellate court for the third district. | two weeks. These witnesses testified | UY: 3 ‘Rule Said to Permit 
Appellant seeks to reverse a judgment| that he also said he would come back) Concerning the point on the owner- I e by Trustee : ; 
of that court affirming the finding of the| and‘settle the loss. hod of the property, appellant “— nsturance by oe t want of ever sent to appellee, and that in re- | this case for another trial merely on ac-| 
+ se ae i a gan Prero = Forms for Statement of Loss ‘saa ——. _ = ee fie a - — te aie peated conversations during ag See _ the — paling which, 
form, Was T ri irecti ) illi ’ =| j S w ‘ e, iod Curl reported to appellee that he! while but cumulative of the other evi- 
ee ree SL force oF ap ne gsi forms for nepal -auiear ek ths pomeete bal i  . sales po geo Pad heard entices from er ll other dence in the record concerning waiver, 


: : . ditional owner of the property and did ; ; 
enter a proper judgment in favor of ap- 7 : 1 1 ¢ ; ; ti vith ' was - tent 
5 1 0 ot hav t he ae = debtor or | than the telephone conversation with, was incompetent. 
pellee in the sum of $1,500 and costs. making out a verified statement of loss © Sn nares interest therein, ever in the property, either as | Heald, in which the latter said they! Appellant’s third point is that appel- 


No. 20287. | tified that Foster then told appellee that, 
Appeal on certificate of importance of ‘he did not want to assume the responsi- 
the Appellate Court for the Third Dis- | bility but would have to report the mat- 
trict. | ter to the company with reference to how! 


Herrick & Herrick for appellee; HICKS | (he draft should be drawn in payment of 


jamended section shall be liberally con- 
|strued as remedial legislation to encour- 


Insurance—Fire insurance—Proofs of loss—Waiver— age barring of the right of redemption. 


Where a fire insurance agent told the insured immediately ‘after the fire not 
to do anything until he received proof of loss forms from the company and 
repeatedly told the imsured, during the 60-day period following the fire, that 
he had heard nothing from the company other than the statement that the 
company would take care of the loss on receipt of the fire marshal’s report 
of the fire, and where the company didnot send thé insured the proof-of-loss 
forms during such period, the company waived the furnishing of proof of loss 
within such period.—Fray v. The National Fire Insurance Company of Hartford. 
(Ill, Sup. Ct.) —V U. S. Daily, 2734, Nov. 6, 1930. 


pany would adjust the claim, such would 
constitute a waiver of the making and 
delivery of the formal proofs of loss, 
and in that event plaintiff would not be 
required to furnish such formal proofs. 
The fifth instruction told the jury that 
| while the policy required the plaintiff to 
furnish formal proofs, if the defendant 
through its agents induced the plaintiff 
to believe that such insurance would be 
adjusted and paid without formal proofs 
,of loss the plaintiff was not required 
|to furnish such proofs. These instruc. yy 
tions, while they do not specifically limit 
the waiver to the 60-day period, yet they 


This is an action on a fire insurance and the policy was by its terms therefore 
policy for loss occasioned by the destruc- 
tion by fire of a store building and fur- 
niture and fixtures located in Mansfield, 
Til. The declaration originally contained 
three counts, but the first was withdraw 
from the jury. The second alleges, 
in substance, that on May 11, 1927, for 
a premium paid by appellee, appellant 
executed and delivered the policy of in- 
surance set out in haec verba in the dec- 
laration and to expire May 12, 1928. 


Provisions of 


Policy Described 


| were ever sent to appellee. 


Appellee’s| yoid, 


otherwise, was not entitled to insure the 


jconversations with appellee’s agents in 
| Mansfield in which they told him they 


N had heard nothing from the company or, 


|the fire marshal. In this he is cor- 
|roborated by Curl. It also appears that 
on Nov. 1 Curl called Foster on the tele- 
phone and was told by him that he had 
;not received any advice from the com- 
| pany in connection with the matter, 
| which information Curl conveyed to ap- 
| pellee. On the same day Curl called the 


superintendent of the loss department of 


|testimony also shows that during the 60! 
days following the fire he had several! 


_ On this point there arises the}same in his name. The rule generally | 
question whether a trustee who has NO; adopted in this country is, that a trus- 
personal interest in the subject matter | tee, though he have no_ personal interest 
of the trust but who tokis the same for|in ‘the. property involved, may procure | 

|insurance on it. i 
own name insure the property and re-| sia . i i 
|ceive the proceeds in case of By That ae “held _ hg cae, — . an 
laenuea So been squarely signee could insure, and it was not nec- | 
I pnd. Co % Kuhn, 207 Ill, |&s82"y , that, the insured should have a 
166, the Suacel a ax in "{nsurance | ene ficial pn 2 nee EP te Pisa 
policy was ‘the life tent of the prop. S2R® X: Cravtord 3 Bos, & Pt How: 
jerty insured and was likewise a trustee (Wall.) 509; Swift v. Mutual Ins. Co., 


| under the will by which she took the 18 Wt. 313; 2 Greenleaf on Evidence, 


In that case the insurer 


“would take care of it as soon as they) lee’s instructions 4 and 5 were erroneous, | 
got the fire marshal’s report.” This | as neither of them limited the waiver to 
telephone conversation is not denied. | 60 days after the time of the fire. In- 

Foster did not deny the conversation | struction No. 4 told the jury that if they 
concerning which appellee and Curl tes-/ believe from the evidence that the agent 
tified, further than hereinbefore indi-|of the insurance company told plaintiff, 
cated. In this “condition of the record'in substance, that as soon as the fire 
we would not be justified in returning marshal reported on the loss the com- 


clearly refer to evidence of such waiver 
occurring prior to the 60-day period, and 
for reasons governing our opinion on 
the objection to evidence we would not 
be justified in returning this case for 
a new trial. 

The judgment of the appellate court 
is therefore affirmed. 





life tenancy. 379; Lewin on Trusts and Trustees, 383; = 


It contained the usual provisions in-| appellant at Chicago, and thereafter told| 


cluded for the benefit of the insurer, 
among which were those providing for 


the defeat of liability in case the inter-| 


est of the insured in the property is not 
truly stated, or in case of incumbrance 
of the property by a mortgage, or a 
change of possession or interest except 
by death, and that the policy should be 
void “if the interest of the insured 
therein be other than unconditional and 
sole ownership” of the property insured. 

The policy also provided that notice 
of loss should be given to the insurer 
within six days from the day of the 
loss and a sworn statement proving the 
loss within 60 days from the date of the 

_ fire, which statement should contain the 
information therein required as to the 
time and cause of the fire, etc. This 
count also alleged that within 60 days 
after the fire appellant waived such veri- 
fied statement. The building and its 
contents were destroyed by fire Oct. 3, 
1927. The third count also charges 
waiver of the provision for proof of loss 
within 60 days. 

Appellant filed a general and special 
demurrer, which was overruled. It then 
filed the general issue and three special 
pleas. The second plea set forth the pro- 
visions of the policy concerning the mis- 
representation of any material fact 
or circumstance concerning the prop- 
erty or the interest of the insured 
therein, and that the policy should also 
be void if the interest of the insured in 
the property be other than unconditional 
and sole ownership. 


Plea That Appellee Was 
Not Sole Owner 


This plea also alleged that prior to the 
issuance of the policy the property was 
owned by one William Kersten and Cecil 
Kersten, his wife; that Kersten and his 
wife conveyed the property to appellee 
under a trust agreement, by which appel- 
lee held the title to both the real and 
personal property in trust for payment 
to certain creditors of Kersten, the plea 
setting out the names of the creditors 
and the amount due each; that in the said 
trust agreement appellee agreed to keep 
the premises insured, and under it was 
to sell and dispose of the property ac- 
cording to his best judgment and apply 
the proceeds to Kersten’s debts; that by 
means of such conveyance and 
agreement appellee was not, at the time 
of making or delivering the policy, nor 
thereafter, prior to the happening of the 
fire, the unconditional sole owner of the 
property or any part thereof. 

The third plea is similar to the sec- 
ond, and avers, in addition, that the in- 
terest of appellee in the property was 
not truly stated but was misrepresented. 
Similar allegations were included in the 
fourth plea, which added that appellee 
had concealed from appellant his want 
of interest in the property and had not 
stated the same. 

Appellee filed a general demurrer to 
the special pleas, which was sustained, 
and appellant elected to abide its pleas 
Evidence was heard before the court 
and a jury on the second and third 
counts of the declaration and the plea 
thereto of the general issue. As to the 
execution of the policy, its provisions 
and as to the loss by fire, there is no 
dispute in the evidence. Nor is the value 
of the property or the amount of the 
loss disputed. 


Appellee’s evidence as to his interest | 


in the property consists of a warranty 
deed from one A. G. Vaughan and wife 
and Curtis C. Curl and wife to William 
C. and Ceci] Kersten conveying the real 
estate on which the building insured was 
situated and a conveyance of that prop- 
erty by a quit-claim deed from the Ker- 
stens to appellee. The evidence also 
shows a bill of sale from Kersten to ap- 
pellee of the furniture, fixtures and 
other property contained in the building. 

Appellant offered in evidence the trust 
agreement made at the time of the 
deeds referred to and described in the 
special pleas. 
its admission in evidence was refused. 
Appellant then offered to prove that 
the only title or interest of appellee un- 
der the quit-claim deed and bh of sale 
in evidence was that of trustee under 
the trust agreement offered in evidence 
by appellant. This offer of proof was 
refused, 


Notice of Fire Mailed 
To Appellant by Agent 


It appears from the evidence that the| 


policy was isstted by agents of appellant 
who are known in the record as Vaughan 
& Curl and whose place of business is 
located at Mansfield. Curl was present 
at the fire. Between 8 and 9 o’clock the 
next morning appellee came to Curl’s of- 
fice and talked with him about the fire. 
Curl made out a form of notice which 
he mailed to appellant and told appellee 
there was nothing more for him to do 
until the company sent a form for proof 
of loss or sent an adjuster. 

Ten days later one J. L. Fosier, repre- 
senting appellant as adjuster, went to 
Mansfield, viewed the scene of. the fire 


On objection of appellee | 


|a pellee that appellant would take care 
of the loss just as soon as they got the 
fire marshal’s report. 

Foster, testifying for appellant, stated 
that he had no recollection of the con- 
versations of Nov. 1 testified to by Curl 
and appellee, and denied that he told 
either of them that the fire would have 
to be investigated by the fire marshal or 
that he would come back and adjust the 
loss in about two weeks. He admitted 
his visit to Mansfield and that he ques- 
tioned appellee but testified that he did 
not remember the conversations. 


No Action on Claim 


During 60-day Period 

Over objection of appellant the court 
also admitted testimony of conversations 
between appellee and Curl or Vaughn 
after the expiration of 60 days from the 
| date of the fire. The subject of these 
conversations was that appellee on a 
number of occasions asked concerning 


his claim, and was invariably told by! 
Vaughn or Curl that they had heard! 


nothing from the company and that the 
|fire marshal had found nothing. Curl 
stated that he thought there would be 
“something doing right away.” 

“This testimony also showed that on 
Apr. 24, 1928, Curl went to Chieago and 
had a conservation with a special agent 
and superintendent of the loss depart- 
; ment of appellant, and that he thereafter 


told appellee that it looked like the com-| 


| pany was going to beat him out of it. 
The basis of the objection to this testi- 
‘mony was that the policy provided that 
| proof of loss should be made within 60 
days after the fire. The declaration al- 


leged that appellant within such 60 days | 


waived proof of loss, and that therefore 
evidence of conversations or matters oc- 
curring more than 60 days after the fire 
was Incompetent and prejudicial under 
the averments of the declaration. These 
objections were overruled. 


Motion for Directed 


|\Verdict Denied 


At the close of appellee’s evidence and 
again at the close of all the evidence, 
appellant moved for an instructed ver- 
‘dict. These motions were denied. The 
| jury returned a verdict for $1,500 and 


i4 
| judgment was entered thereon. As we 


trust! 


defended on the ground that the inter- 


jest of the insured being only that of a| 


\life tenant and being then 70 years of, 
age, she was entitled to but a small| 
, Share of the whole value. 


Cases ire Point 
| Are Referred To ; 


It was there held that as the re- 
mainders were contingent, and she was; 
not only the life tenant but the trustee, 
|the entire legal estate, so far as that | 
action was concerned, was vested in her 
and she was entitled to the’ éntire pro- 
jceeds of the policy, for the reason that 
|inan action at law she must be regarded 
jas the sole and uncondit‘onal owner in| 
fee simple although the property in her 
hands was, or the proceeds of the insur- 
ance were, impressed with a trust which 
a court of equity would compel her to 
execute. 

In Budelman v. American Ins. Co., 297 
Ill. 222, the question was whether, under 
an executory contract for the sale of| 
land, by provisions of which a deed was| 
to be delivered when the contract was| 
performed by the vendee, the vendor had | 
an insurable interest in the buildings on| 
the real estate described. It was there} 
held that such a contract does not con-| 
vey the title to the vendee and he does 
not have an equitable title until he per-| 
forms the acts necessary to entitle him 
to a deed; that the vendor’s interest was 
a legal interest, which was insurable, and 
that he had a right to sue on the policy| 
and collect the proceeds of it although 
such proceeds were impressed with a| 
trust. 

In National Fire Ins. Co. v. Lumber | 
Co., 217 Ill. 115, it was held that owner: 
ship of property is sole and _ uncondi- 
tional, within the meaning of a fire insur- 


Page v. Western Ins. Co., 19 La. 49.) 
The rule generally adopted in this coun- 
try is, that anyone having any legal in- 
terest in property can insure it as his 
own and in his own name without speci- | 
fying the nature of his interests, and | 
whatever relation exists between him 
and his cestui que trust, if such there 
be, is a matter with which the insurer 
is not concerned. (Col. Ins. Co. v. Law- 
rence, 10 Pet. 516; Howard Fire Ins. Co. 
v. Chase, supra; King v. State Mutual 
Ins. Co., 7 Cush. 7.) 

In this case the declaration of trust 


lrequired that appellee insure the prop- 


erty. Such was not for the benefit of 
Kersten but for the cestui que trustent, 
who were his creditors. Where a policy 
is issued to the holder wf the legal title 
without inquiry by the insurer as to} 
whether any other person is interested | 
in such property and no representations | 
are made by the insured further than 
that he is the owner of the property, 
it is no defense to an action on the 
policy that the insured is a mere trustee 
for an undisclosed beneficiary. Roches- 
ter Loan Co. v. Liberty’ Ins. Co. 44 Nebr. 
537, 62 N. W. 887; 14 R. C. L. sec, 231, 


|p. 1055. 


We are of the opinion that appellee 
had an insurable interest in the prop- 
erty, and that the demurrer to the spe- 
cial pleas was properly sustained. 


Question o} 
W aiver Reviewed 


The second ground urged for reversal 
concerns the questiom of waiver. The 
declaration alleges that within 60 days 
following the fire appellant waived the 
provisions of the policy concerning 
proof of loss, which required that within 
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It will pay you to read these 
from people who weren't 


paid to write them ---4u/ who Lought 
Studebaker Eights with 


tree wheeling. 


(MANUFACTURED UNDER STUDEBAKER PATENTS) 


statements 


“I have driven practically 
every car manufactured and 
I received the greatest thrill 
I have ever had when I first 
drove the new Studebaker 
and what’s more, the thrill is 
still there. It is my opinion 
that you have the greatest 
automobile value on the mar- 


pH ONE or call on any Studebaker dealer 
and he will put you behind the wheel of a 
seasoned eight with Free Wheeling. Then you 
will know for yourself why these purchasers 


ance policy, even though the owner has; 
made a contract for the sale of the land,| 
which at the time of the loss had not; 


60 days a signed and verified statement 
should be made by the insured. It was 
been performed |incumbent, therefore, on nye to 
" . raj ri ; s 7 a 7s. 

Appellant bases its contention of want | Show such waiver within suc y 


i ve referred to the evidence con- 
of insurable interest on the part of ap-| We have refer 


| i : |cerming such waiver. s 
Ipellee im the property involved on two The only céntradiction as to any of it 
grounds, the first of which is that the|;, . 


ivi : - the testimony of the adjuster, Foster, 
original transactions between Kersten} who states that he does not remember 


and appellee, being a quit-claim deed, bill| the conversations testified to by the wit- 
of sale and a declaration of trust, were,| nesses Curl and appellee, and denies that 
in effect, a mortgage, and for that reason| he stated that the loss would have to be 
appellee was not, under the terms of investigated by the fire marshal and that 
the policy, an unconditional and sole| he would come back im about two weeks 

and adjust the ioss. Appellant does not 
contend that Vaughan, Curl and Foster 


ket. Other manufacturers will 

certainly have to adopt many 

of your features, including 

Free Wheeling, if they expect 
to compete with you.” 

L. DEMERATH, 

Chicago, Ill. 


Studebaker has conquered 
put it under control. If you 


* bd * 


“So far ahead and so revolu- 
tionary that there can be no 
comparison.”’ 


LOUIS T. FRICKE, M. D., 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


The World Champion 
PRESIDENT COMMAN 
$1850 to $2600 $1585 to $17 


,122 borsepower 
130’ t0 136" Wheelboses 


* > - * 
“Results are far beyond my 


101 Hersepowe' 
124” Wheelbase 


(and hundreds of others) have written so en- 
thusiastically about their cars. 


momentum and 
pay more than a 


thousand dollars for an automobile, you can't 
afford to buy one without Free Wheeling. For 
Free Wheeling owns the future! 


The World Famous 


The New 


DER DICTATOR 
85 $1095 to $1250 


81 Horsepowe: 
TIS’ Wheelbose 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Criminal law—Double jeopardy—Sale of narcotics as basis for two convictions— | 


A defendant who was convicted of selling narcotics without being registered 


and without having paid the 
Act, could not be convicted of 


Revenue, 


special tax, in violation of the Harrison Narcotic 


1 selling the same narcoties without 
the purchaser a written order issued in blank by 


hout requiring from 
the Commissioner of Internal 


under another section of such law since th imi u 
; i »§ e criminal act th 
sections is the sale, and as there was but one ader bo 


Sale there was but one criminal 


act, although the defendant could have been prosecuted therefor under different 
sections of the narcotic law, and therefore convictions under both sections with 


only the one criminal act as the basis therefor 
In Jeopardy in violation of the Fifth Amendment. 


Aderholt, Warden; C. C. A. 5, No. 5865, Oct. 28, 1930. 


Ballerini v. 


Highways—Improvement—Removal of 
Condemnation of land—Taking of fee— 


The State Highway Commission of New 


an easement in land near highway 
obstructions to view without violating 
since the rate of speed at whic 
view of approaching travel as 
way itself; but the Commission may 
right, title and interest of the owners 
than an easement in the land would 
necessary for the public purpose, 
Frelinghuysen v. 
No, 264, Oct. 21, 1920, 
Highways—Improvement—Remoyal of 
Condemnation 


A New Jersey statute which 


State Highway Commission of 


would place the defendant twice 


obstructions to view at intersections— 


Jersey may acquire by condemnation 


intersections for the purpose of removing 


the constitutional rights of the owners, 


h automobiles are driven has made a reasonable 
essential as the 


safe construction of the high- 
not constitutionally acquire all of the 
in such land, since the taking of more 
constitute the taking of more than is 


New Jersey; N. J. Sup, Ct, 


obstructions to view at intersections— 


of land—Interest to be acquired— 
authorizes the State Highway Commission to 


acquire by condemnation land for the removal of obstructions of view at high- 


way intersections did not empower the 
the fee in the land needed for s 
of an easement. 


Frelinghuysen v. State Highway Commission of New Jersey; N. J. Sup. Cty | 


No, 264, Oct. $1, 1930. 


Mortgages—Conveyance of land mortgaged— 
mortgagor's remote grantee—Payment by 


grantees— 


Commission to acquire by condemnation 


uch purpose, but authorized merely the taking 


Extension of time for payment to 
mortgagor—Reimbursement from 


The extension of time for the payment of a mo 
NM yme! rtgage debt by the mortgagee 
to the mortgagor’s remote grantee without the knowledge or consent of the 


mortgagor or other grantees who had 
not preclude the mortgagor, 
the failure of the 
amount paid, 


Finzev v. Peter et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., 


Workmen’s compensation—A mount 


successively assumed the mortgage did 


who was compelled to pay the debt by reason of 
grantees to do so, from recovery from the grantees of the 


No. 27256, Oct, 31, 1930. 


of compensa tion—Disfigurement— Allowance 


for disfigurement in addition te maximum compensation for total and perma- 


nent disability— 


The Industrial Commission of 
pensation for disfigurement, 


| 21291, Oct. 28, 1930, 


Oklahoma, although empowered to award com- 
may not allow an 

totally and permanently disabled an amount fo 
the maximum compensation allowed for permanent 


Federal Mining & Smelting’ Co. et al, v. 


injured employe who has been 
r disfigurement im addition to 
and total disability, 

Warman et al.; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 


Summa ry of opinions 


published in full text in this issue appears under the 


| heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


were not its agents, nor is it contended 
that appellant would mot be bound by the 
acts and statements of such agents if 
they tended to lull appellee into believ- 
ing the company would not require 
formal proofs of loss. It is admitted that 
such acts amount to a waiver. 

Appellant contends, however, that there 
| is no evidence of such waiver of the re- 
| quired proof of loss. Since the appellate 
| court decided the issues of fact the same 
|are not open to review here except to de- 
ltexmine whether there is any evidence 

vhich, given its fair intendment, sup- 
| ports the verdict reached. The rule is 
) Settled that an insurance company may, 
'through its agent, waive proof of loss 
| without the use of express words. 

This may be done by his acts and con- 
duct incgnsistent with an intention to 
enforce the strict compliance with the 
conditions of the policy, which conduct 
lis calculated to lead the insured to be- 
lieve that the company did not intend to 
require such compliance. (Citizens Ins. 
Co. v. Stoddard, 197 Il}. 330; Milwaukee 
Mechanics Ins. Co. v- Schallman, 188 id. 
213; Dwelling House Ins. Co, v. Dowdall, 
159 id. 179.) The question was one for 
the jury, and there was ample evidence 
to justify the trial court in overruing ap- 
pellant’s motion, at the close of the evi- 
dence, for an instructed verdict. 


| Testimony Alleges 
Promise of Adjustment 


The trial court over the objections of 
| appellant, admitted ewidence of conversa- 
| tions between appellee and Curl which 
occurred after the expiration of the 60- 
day period, during which, as alleged in 
\the declaration, the waiver took place. 
This evidence was that Curl told appellee 
‘that the fire marshal had reported, and 
ithat he, Curl, thought there would be 
| “something doing now right away”; that 
it looked like there would be an adjust- 
|ment soon; that the fire marshal did not 
find anything that looked like the fire 
|was set, and that after visiting the office 
|of appellant in Chicago in April, 1928, 
|Curl stated to appellee that it looked as 
| though the company was trying to beat 
appellee out of the money. 

This testimony was not competent to 
establish a waiver within the 60-day pe- 
riod, as it obviously could not have such 
a tendency. We are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that the undisputed evidence so 
clearly establishes a waiver within the 
60-day period, that were a jury, without 
the incompetent evidence, to return any 
other verdict, such verdict would not 
stand. It is not disputed that the agent 
of appellant told appellee to wait until 
appellant sent forms for such proofs of 
loss; that no such forms or blanks were 





expectations. Free Wheeling 
is more than is claimed for it. 
In fact the Free Wheeling car 
is easier to control in traffic, 
than the conventional shift 
car; producing greater speed 
and less strain on the engine, 
rear axle and chassis. One 
learns instinctively and with 
ease how to use the momen- 
tum of the car to the best 
advantage.”’ 
JOHN B. CLERMONT, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


o . * 


“There is a restfulness in Free 
Wheeling not experienced 
when the engine is turning 
over at car speed.” 


WiLL1AM B MOORE, 
Capt., Q. . C., U.S. Army, 
e Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“To me it is the only worth- 
while forward step in car me- 
chanics for a decade or more. 
It is an entirely new thrill in 
motoring, as well as an un- 
questionable economy. I don’t 
see how other car manufac- 
turers can avoid using the 
Free Wheeling feature.” 
HARRY G. WEDLER, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
* . * 


“I have been the owner of ap- 
proximately 20 automobiles 
since 1910 and I have never 
yet had a car which I thought 
so much of as my new Free 

Wheeling President.” 

' J. A. GARDINER, 

Buffalo, N. ¥. 

* * * 


“If I actually told you how 
enthusiastic all of usare about 
it, I’m sure you wouldn’t be- 
lieve it possible. At present 
we have 3 cars and all of us— 
including my chauffeur who 
has driven all kinds of cars for 
the past 20 years—dre actu- 
ally crazy about the Presi- 
dent.” 
E. G, BITNER, 
Mt. Vernon, New York 
. * 


“It’s entirely a new thrill in 
motoring .’’ 
W. J. MATTHEWS, 
Newburgh, New York 


The Studebaker Corporation 
of America 


South Bend, Indiana 


“Free Wheeling puts Stude- 
baker in the lead, in aclass by 
itself.” 
E. V. DICK, 
Doylestown, Pa. 
.* .* * 


“I purchased my Free Wheel- 
ing President on account of 
its ease of handling, its riding 
qualities and, being an engi- 
neer, because it impressed me 
as being a well engineered job.”” 
EDWARD HERTMAN, 
Detroit, Mich. 
2 eo * 


“Free Wheeling is the best 

thing that has been put on 

the automobile lately, and be- 

lieve they will all take it on, 
just as Quick as they can.” 

LTON 

BEN M. pune . 


“I am more than pleased. The 
Free Wheeling Commander is 
infinitely better—noticeably 
less tiring on extra long drives 
of several hundred miles. It 
seems to be an event now to 
— MOWERY, 

=. W. Eieeh, 0: 3. 


“Free Wheeling feature is 
very efficient in making driv- 
ing in traffic as effortless as on 
the open highway.” 
H. SHAELER Dow, 
Chicago, Ill, 


“Free Wheeling is the great- 
est thing put on a car since 
the self-starter.” 


HOWARD C. COOLEY, 
So. Somerset, Masa. 


“Your advertising claims for 
Free Wheeling are too mod- 
est. Compared with other 
cars, I would not exchange 
mine for any car on the mar- 
ket at any price, whatever, if 
it did not have Free Wheel- 


REV. R. F. HODNETT, 
Winter Garden, Fla. 


“Quite a number of people 
have driven my car and after 
understanding the principle 
of Free Wheeling, they are 
very enthusiastic, especially 
the women folks who after 
driving have proclaimed it 
the greatest boon for women 
drivers and did not think it 
was possible that a car could 
be built which was so easy for 
a woman to handle.” 


C. A. STEVENS, 
Carroliton, Ohio 


“Would not consider a return 
to conventional gear shift.” 
THOS. J. PARTAIN, 
Tenn. 


2 7 * 

“Free Wheeling is the great- 
est improvement since four- 
wheel brakes.” 


A. N. CLARK, M. D., 
Seo. Norwalk, Conn, 


“Free Wheeling is the best 
motor car improvement since 
the electric starter. Was less 
tired after driving all day 
than ever before.” 


NELLSON N. TRACY, 
University City, Mo. 
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Partner’s Transfer of Firm Profits 
Held to Warrant Decrease in Tax 


reements at Formation of Partnership by 


Which Taxpayer Disposed of Gains Con- 


strued to Determine Taxable Share. 


Where two instruments constituting a 
partnership agreement were executed si- 
multaneously they should be read to- 
gether in.determining the partners’ dis- 
tributive share of the profits, the Court 
of Claims has held, ruling in favor of 
the taxpayer. 


Under one instrument the taxpayer! deemed it best to embody the understand- | 
: ing of the partners with respect to their) 


was to be credited with 20 per cent of 
the net earnings and under the second 
he transferred to the other partners all 
but 1/10 per cent of the earnings. The 
tax should have been imposed on 1/10 
per cent of the earnings, the opinion 
held, 

In 1919 the taxpayer agreed to sell 
his interest in the partnership to a cor- 
poration which was to be formed. The 
corporation did not take any action on 
the agreement until 1920 and the gain 
on the sale, if any, was therefore 1920 


income, the court ruled. 


IsIDOR HELLMAN 
Vv. 
UNITED STATES. | 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. E-199. 

J. S. Y. Ivins (Hou~MEs, BREWSTER & 
Ivins on the brief) for plaintitt; Mce 
Cure KELLEY and HERMAN J. GALLO- 
Way (U. M. CHAREST and ELDON 0, 
waansun on the brief) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 20, 1930 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
on of the court: ; . 

A new trial was allowed in this case. The 
partnership, Smith & Kaufmann, made 
a return for 1919 on which plaintiff’s dis- 
tributive share of the partnership profits 
for that year was shown as $121,701.25. 


Plaintiff had withdrawn from the part-/|, 


nership in November, 1919, and had noth- 
ing to do with the preparation of this 
return. 


Upon receipt of information that the | Und 


return showed his 1919 distributive share 
as Stated he objected to it but the return 
as prepared was filed and the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue held that in 
addition to certain other income, consist- 
ing of his salary of $7,500 and 6 per cent 
interest upon his capital in the partner- 
ship, included by plaintiff in his original 
individual income-tax return, the amount 
of $121,701.25 represented his distributive 
share of the net earnings of the partner- 
ship for 1919 and increased his income 
accordingly. 

Plaintiff insists that he was not tax- 
able in 1919 upon the $121,701.25 and as 
a result of the action of the Commis- 
sioner plaintiff brings this suit to recover 
$44,194.79. 

Plaintiff Contended Tax 


Was Wrongfully Levied 
Plaintiff contends, first, that the two 
documents, Exhibits C and B, referred 


to in the findings and executed by all of | 


the partners on July 26, 1918, upon the 


retirement of John Roberts, constituted | 


in legal effect only one partnership agree- 
ment and fixed his interest in the part- 
nership profits at one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of thee-net earnings until the date of 
death of Wackerhagen on Aug. 20, 1919, 
and thereafter until he withdrew he was 


taxable upon 20 per cent of the net earn- | 


ings under said partnership agreement; 
that even if these two instruments be re- 
garded as separate contracts, the result 
is the same for the transfer by plaintiff 
@ to each of the other partners of one hun- 
"dred ninety-nine eight hundredths of the 
20 per cent interest in the net earnings to 
which he would otherwise have been en- 
titled in consideration of the assumption 
by each of the other partners of such 


proportionate amount of any loss that, 


might result, was an agreement between 
all the partners fixing their distributive 
share; secondly, that on Nov. 18, 1919, 
he withdrew and retired from the part- 
nership and agreed with the other part- 
nérs, as evidenced by Exhibit D referred 
to in the findings, to sell and transfer all 
of his interest in and claims against the 
partnership to a corporation to be or- 
ganized by certain of the other partners 
in exchange for the issuance by such cor- 
poration to him of $450,000, par value of 
its first preferred stock; that this agree- 
ment was not a sale completed in 1919 
giving rise to a taxable gain because the 
corporation to which he agreed to sell 
was not organized and the stock was not 
authorized or issued therein until Jan. 
2, 1920; that the action of the other part- 
ners in showing the amount of $121,- 
701.25 on the partnership return for 1919 
as his distributive share of the partner- 
ship earnings for 1919 was wrong; that 
the figure of $121,701.25 was purely an 
arbitrary one representing merely the 
difference between $450,000, at which he 
agreed to sell, and $328,298.75, his tangi- 
ble capital and his share of the reserve 
of the partnership; that, in no event, 
could his distributive share of the part- 
nership net earnings have exceeded 20 
per cent of the net earnings of $531,- 
141,26, or $106,228.25; thirdly, that the 
action of the other partners in showing 
his distributive share of the partnership 
profits for 1919 at $121,701.25 and the 
action of the Commissioner in including 
that amount in his income resulted in 


shifting the burden of the other partners | 


@ their lawful taxes to him. 
Defendant Sets Forth 


Counter Contentions 

Defendant contends, first, that plain- 
tiff was bound by the partnership re- 
turn showing his distributive share as 
$121,701.25, and, secondly, assuming that 
the amount did not represent his share 
of the partnership earnings, it was never- 
theless taxable to him as a gain realized 
in 1919 upon the sale by him in that year 
of his interest in the partnership. 

The two instruments executed by plain- 
tiff and the other members of. the part- 
nership on July 26, 1918, forming a new 
partnership arrangement upon the re- 
tirement of John Roberts, constituted in 
our opinion but one agreement between 
the new partners fixing their distributive 
shares, Under them, plaintiff’s distribu- 
tive share was one tenth of 1 per cent 
of the net earnings until Dec. 31, 1921, 
the date fixed for termination of the part- 
nership unless before that time it should 
be terminated for any reason, in which 
event it was provided that plaintiff's 
distributive share should become the full 
20 per cent of the net earnings, 

Partners may adjust between them- 
selves their distributive share in such 
proportion and in such manner as they 
may desire. Cf. Leo Schwartz, 7 B. T. A. 
228, The facts show that when the new 
partnership arrangement was formed 
in July, 1918, the plaintiff was contem- 
plating retiring and desired only a small 
interest sufficient to produce a reasonable 
return in addition to his salary and the 
interest which he was receiving upon his 
capital, 


It was understood by all that his dis- 
tributive share was to be only one tenth 
of 1 per cent of the net earnings and it 
was plaintiff’s desire that the partnership 
agreement provide for this. The part- 
| nership agreements were prepared by the 


| attorneys for the partners and they 


'distributive shares in the two instruments 
in question. They were prepared at the 


same time and, were executed simultane- | 


| Decisis of Board of Tax Appeals | 


| Mitchell v. Bowers, 15 Fed. (2d) 287, and| 


ously by all of the partners. 
The defendant, relying upon Ormsby 
McKnight Mitchell, 1 B. T. A. 143, 


|Bing v. Bowers, 22 Fed. (2d) 450, con- 
tends that the fixing of plaintiff’s dis- 
tributive share at one tenth of 1 per cent 
of the net earnings of the partnership 
was merely an assignment by him of 
one hundred ninety-nine eight hun- 
dredths of his interest in the partnership 


did not relieve him of the tax upon full 
20 per cent of the net earnings. These 
cases are not in point. 

They did not involvé instruments con- 
stituting a part of a partnership agree- 
ment. The transactions there considered 
were entirely independent of the agree- 


son to whom the assignment was made 
was not a partner and was not made one 
thereby. Partners may adjust between 
themselves their interest in the net earn- 


that they may agree upon, and, when so 
fixed, they are taxable accordingly. 

Certainly is this true when the inter- 
ests are fixed at the formation of the 
partnership. The plaintiff did not assign 
a portion ef his income to another. Un- 
er the agreements he was never entitled 
to receive 4-800ths of 20 per cent of the 
net earnings which the partnership 
agreement gave to the other partners. 

nder no circumstances could he ever 
withdraw any portion of it, or interest 
upon it, nor could it ever be credited 
to his capital account. 

The fact that it might have been 
credited to him on the books and simul- 


the provisions of the partnership agree- 
ments. Bookkeeping entries do not con- 
stitute income unless there is the right 
of ownership in the amount disclosed 
|by such entries. Plaintiff’s distributive 
share of the partnership profits upon 
|which he was taxable from Jan. 1 to 
Aug. 20, 1919, the date of the death 
of Wackerhagen, was, therefore, 1-10 
of 1 per cent. 

, The partnership books were closed 
jon June 30 and Dec. 31 of each year. 
|Upon the death of Wackerhagen the 
|books were not closed to determine the 
}income of the partnership to that date. 
|The revenue agent who audited the 
books and the returns of the individual 
partners therefore accordingly deter- 
mined plaintiff’s distributive share of the 
partnership earnings to that date as 
$337.60, being 1-10 of 1 per cent of 





| SYLLABI are 


profits to each of the other partners and | 


ment between the partners, and the per-| 


| ings of the partnership in any proportion | 
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Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decis 


Accounting—Tax period—Gross income—Agreement to sell interest in partner- 
| ship to unorganized corporation— 

Where the taxpayer in 1919 agreed to sell his interest in a partnership to | 
be formed, but such corporation was not completely organized until 1920 and 
did not take action on the agreement until Jan. 2 of that year, the gain, if any, 
on the sale to the corporation accrued and was received in 1920.—Hellman v. 

(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2735, Nov. 6, 1930. 


U.S. 


| 


| 
| 


U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2755, Nov. 6, 1930 


|C. Carroll Collmus Jr., Docket No. 24660. 
| 1, From the evidence held that the 

| gain or loss derived from the sale of 

; an automobile should be recom- 

| puted. 

2. Held that petitioner is entitled 
to a deduction in 1924 on account of 
stock becoming wholly worthless in 
that year. 

Elizabeth Putnam, 
Estate of William 
Docket No. 32308. 

| Section 302 of the Revenue Act of 

| 1924 requires the inclusion in the 
value of the gross estate of property 
~ owned by the decedent and his wife 


| 1919, 
forth. 

The amount of tax so paid upon in-! 
come thus determined was $4,138.77 in! 
excess of what he should have been re- 
quired to pay, but no claim for refund 
,Was made in respect of that amount | 
| and no claim is now made by plaintiff | 
with regard thereto. | 

The total income from the partnership | 
upon which plaintiff voluntarily paid the 
\tax, and which he claims was the amount | 
|upon which the commissioner should | 
|have taxed him, was $61,845.53 made 
up of his salary of $7,500, interest on 
|capital of $15,300, his share of partner- 
|ship profits of $39,045.53. The revenue 
;agent first determined this amount as| 
|being the correct income of plaintiff 


Executrix of the 
Lowell Putnam, 


determined as hereinbefore set 


assess the tax to plaintiff and additional 
taxes against the other members of the | 
partnership upon that basis. 


Commission Said to 


|\Err in Assessment 

, The other partners objected and on 
appeal the commissioner finally decided 
that plaintiff’s distributive share of the 
|partnership profits for 1919 was $121,- 
| 701.25, as shown on the partnership 
| return, and he taxed the plaintiff and| 
|the other partners upon that basis. This 
|}amount, in addition to the C 
| salary and interest, was included in 
| plamvift's income for 1919 resulting in 
‘an additional tax of $54,633.66. 


items of 


$337,601.76, the latter amount being) taxable in no event exceeded $39,045.53 


232-265ths (Jan. 1 to Aug. 20) of 
$531,141.26 of the net earnings of the 
|partnership for the entire year 1919. 
This action of the revenue agent was 
correct. Peter W. Rouss, 4 B. T. A. 
516; Rouss v. Bowers, 30 Fed. (2d) 628. 


Details of Partnership 


Agreement Given 

| Upon the death of Wackerhagen on 
| Aug. 20, 1919, plaintiff became entitled 
under the partnership agreement to the 
full 20 per cent of the partnership 
profits from that time forward. On 


|lations between the parties, and after 
much discussion and bargaining by the 
plaintiff he agreed to retire from the 
business forthwith and for the re- 
mainder of the year 1919 to receive only 
|his fixed salary of $7,500 and 6 per 
cent upon his capital account. 

The other partners agreed to form a 
|corporation and to take over the entire 
business and all of the assets of the 
partnership, both tangible and intang- 
ible, and it was further agreed that the 
corporation when organized would issue 
$450,000 of par value of the first pre- 
|ferred stock to plaintiff in payment for 
all of his interest in the partnership and 
all claims that he might have against 
the same. The agreement of Nov. 18 
was accordingly executed. Under that 
agreement plaintiff was not, therefore, 


| 


from the date of the agreement until 
the end of the year 1919. 

All that the other partners agreed to 
|pay him and all that he was entjtled to 


salary of $7,500 and 6 per cent interest 
on his capital account, exclusive of the 


$73,000. 

As a matter of law, therefore, plaintiff 
was not taxable upon any portion of 
jthe net earnings of the partnership 
from Noy. 18 to Dec. 31, 1919. How- 
ever, after the revenue agent’s first in- 
vestigation, the plaintiff, desiring to 
| have the matter ended, filed an amended 
/return and voluntarily paid the tax upon 
20 per cent of the earnings on $531,- 
141.26 from Aug. 20, 1919, to Dee. 31, 


Awards just announced by the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue in adjustment 
jof claims of tax overassessments are 
‘summarized as follows in full text: 

Phila. Rapid Transit Co. 

Philadelvhia Rapid Transit Company, 

| Philadelphia, Pa. Overassessments of 





taxpayer are determined as follows: 
1919, $90,636.41; 1920, 734,010.65; 1921, 
$896,487.34. 4 

The amount of $1,395,355.10 included 
lin the above overassessments for the 
years 1920 and 1921 is caused by the 
elimination from the reported  con- 
solidated incomes of the incomes of sev- 
eral subsidiary corporations included 
therein and the computation of their tax 
liabilities upon a separate basis, since 
after thorough field examinations of the 
taxpayer’s books of accounts and records 
and a comprehensive review in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that such corpo- 
rations were not affiliated with the tax- 
payer during the above years by reason 
of the fact that substantially all of their 
capital stock was not owned or con- 
trolled by the taxpayer, or by another 
corporation of the affiliated group; or by 
the same interests which owned or con- 
trolled the capital stock of the taxpayer 
or its affiliated corporations. Section 
240, Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921 and 
the regulations promulgated thereunder. 





Nov. 18, 1919, due to the strained re-, 


a member of the partnership and had no| 
right to share in any of its earnings} 


receive from the partnership Was his! 


|reserve of which plaintiff’s share was| 


| Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 


|income and profits taxes in favor of the | 


jupon which he has paid the tax without 
| protest. Cf. Maurice L. Goldman et 
jal. 15 B. T. A. 1341. Even on the com- 
| missioner’s theory that plaintiff was tax- 
,able upon 20 per cent of the net earn- 
ings of the partnership for the entire 
|year 1920 his distributive share of the 
net earnings of $531,141.26 could not 
jexceed $106,228.65. : 

' The next question is whether plain- 
tiff made a completed sale of his inter- 
lest in 1919 and derived a taxable gain 
lof $121,701.25 thereon. In our opinion 
there was no completed sale in 1919 and 
no taxable gain was derived by plain- 
tiff in that year. At most plaintiff only 
lagreed in 1919 to,sell his interest in 
the tangible and intangible assets of 
|the partnership to a corporation there- 
after to be organized. 

He sold nothing to the partners. They 
did not obligate themselves to pay him 
any amount for his interest, but only 
to have the corporation, if and when it 
should be organized, to issue him stock. 
'The corporation was not completely or- 
; ganized until 1920 and plaintiff received 
| nothing which could constitute income 
until Jan. 2, 1920. 


Judgment Ordered 
In Favor of Plaintiff 


| The defendant contends that if the 
commissioner was wrong in taxing the 
lamount of $121,701.25 to the plaintiff 
as his distributive share of the partner- 
ship earnings, there was a completed 
sale by him of his partnership interest 
in 1919 which gave rise to a gain de- 
rived in that year; that the partnership 
had no intangible assets of any value 
and since plaintiff employed the accrual 
method of accounting he was taxable 
upon the profit of $121,701.25 represent- 
ing the difference between his interest 
in the tangible book capital and $450,- 
000 at which he sold. 

It is not clear whether plaintiff em- 
ployed the accrual or cash receipts and 
disbursements method of accounting, 
but we deem it unnecessary to decide 
this point. It is clear from the provi- 
sions of the agreement of Nov. 18, 1919, 
and the facts, that a completed sale was 
not made in 1919. The articles of in- 
corporation were filed with the Secre- 





ES 





, Appeal of Cleveland and Mahoning Val- 
|ley Railway Company, 4 B. T. A. 1040; 
St. Louis Bridge Company v. Commis- 
|sioner, 17 B. T. A. 185. 

| Of the above overassessments, the 
famount of $200,709.64 results from the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
ordinary and necessary business ex- 
| penses, since after careful field investiga- 
jtions of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ords, it is determined that the deductions 
|claimed therefor in the returns filed 
| were materially understated. Revisions 
;are made accordingly. Section 234 (a) 
'(1), Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921; ar- 
{ticles 101 and 561, Regulations 45 and 
|62; Duffy v. Central Railroad Company 
;of New Jersey (268 U. S. 55); U.S. v. 
; Boston and Maine Railroad Company 
'(279 U. S. 732). 

The balance of the overgssessments 
for the years 1919 and 1920 amounting 
to $125,069.66 is due to the allowance of 
|additional deductions for depreciation, 
'since after extensive field investigations 
|and consideration in the Bureau, it is de- 
; termined that the deductions claimed in 
|the returns filed for the above years 
| were less than the reasonable allowances 
to which the taxpayer is entitled under 
the provisions of section 234 (a) (7), 
|Revenue Act. of 1918. Revisions are 
|made accordingly. Articles 161 and 561, 
‘Regulations 45, . 
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ions and Rulings 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Partnerships—Distributive shares of partners—Two instruments constituting 
partnership agreement executed simultaneously — 

The taxpayer and three other persons entered into a partnership agreement 
; evidenced by two instruments executed simultaneously; under one instrument the 
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Genetics and eugenics. 
474 p., illus. Cambridge, 
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404 p. 
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taxpayer was to be credited with 20 per cent of the net profits and under the 
second he transferred to the other partners all but 1/10 per cent of such profits 
for a certain period; held that the taxpayer’s distributive share of the net 
profits for the period in question was 1/10 per cent.—Hellman v. U. S. 


(Ct. Cl. 


Promulgated Nov. 5 


as tenants by the entirety at the time 
of decedent’s death and the act is not 
unconstitutional as applied retroac- 
tively to tenancies created prior to 
the enactment of either the Revenue 
Act of 1924 or the Revenue Act of 
1916. James E. Tyler Jr. et al. v. 
United States, 281 U. S. 497. 

Bank of New York & Trusi Co., Evxecu- 
tor, Estate Maria Cristina Midence 
Flores Valentine, Docket No. 39037. 

1. Under the facts in this case, the 
decedent is held to have been a resi- 
dent of the United States at date of 
death. 

2. Where, in a trust instrument, 
the grantor reserves the right to dis- 
pose of the corpus of the trust fund 
by will, and does so dispose of it, the 
title passes as per the will, and a 
revocable trust is created, the corpus 
of which should be included in the 
gross estate of the decedent. 


tary of State on Dec. 31, 1919, but this 
did not complete the sale. The parties 
to the agreement of Nov. 18, 1919, were 
not authorized to act and did not act 
for the corporation to be formed, and 
even after the corporation came into 
existence it was not bound by the agree- 
ment until it took action thereon. Morse 
v. Tillotson & Wolcott Co., 253 Fed. 
340. Younker Bros., Inc. 8 B. T. A. 333. 

The corporation acted on Jan. 2, 1920, 
at which time it duthorized and issued to 


taneously credited to the other partners| 24 the commissioner upon audit mailed | plaintiff $450,000 par value of preferred | ness. 
did not make it income to him in view of notices to the partners proposing t0| stock. 


If a gain was derived by plaintiff 
it accrued and was received by him on 
that date. The year 1920 is not be- 
fore us. 

Plaintiff is entitled to recover. Judg- 


ment for $44,194.79 will be entered in! course is to use certain assured revenues ! 


his favor with interest. It is so ordered. 

WHALEY, Judge; WILLIAMS, Judge; 
GREEN, Judge; and BootH, Chief Justice, 
concur. 


Revision of Georgia’s tax laws, crea- 
tion of a permanent tax commission to 


| venture. 
' 
| 


jadminister the tax laws, and adoption 


of some immediate plan to meet the 
present deficiency in the State Treasury, 
are recommendations contained in a re- 
port just submitted to the Governor of 
Georgia, L. G. Hardman, by Dr. Harley 


'L. Lutz, who was commissioned by the 
| Governor to make a survey of Georgia’s 
| financial system. 


Dr. Lutz has been 
| engaged on the task for several months, 


| and his report has just been made pub- | 


lic by Governor Hardman. 
| The emergency in State finances war- 
rants the calling of an extraordinary ses- 


sion of the State Legislature some time' 


| this Winter, in the opinion of Dr. Lutz, 
who recommends legislation along the 
| following lines: 

1. Adoption of a definite plan 
| dealing with the Treasury deficit. 

2. Enactment of a State tax commis- 

sion act. 

3. Enactment of an executive budget 

| act. 


for 


'ceipts and general tax acts. 


| 6. Submission .of a constitutional 
amendment authorizing the classification 
of property for taxation. 

The financial crisis in the State Gov- 
,ernment had its beginning in 1927, 


| Diller, Aubrey. 


4. Revision of the income, gross re-| 
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and Publications ° 


| : . . 
‘when appropriations were made in ex-| 


| cess of available revenues, the report 


| States. It is set up that the deficit was 
| $2,121,391 on Dec. 31, 1928, and had in- 


creased to $4,184,701 on Dec. 31, 1929, | 


| with indications pointing to a still fur- 
ther increase at the close of the current 
year, , 
Constitutional Amendment Urged 
Dr. Lutz suggests various alvernatives 
that may be considered to retire the 
State’s debts. The first is to amend the 
;constitution so as to fund the indebted- 
A second is to pare the appro- 
priations, increase revenues by more 
| vigorous administration of tax laws, and 
apply the surplus to the deficit. A third 
is to develop new sources of revenue by 
imposing a new tax or taxes. The final 


|for the purpose of paying existing debts. 
“An examination of the various rev- 
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| Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
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sion of The United States Daily. The 
| Library of Congress card numbers are 
| given. In ordering, full title, and not 
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| Foreign Service List, Oct. 1, 1930. Publica- 
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Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of Inte- 
rior.’ Price, 20 cents. E30-319 
Gluing Wood in Aircraft Manufacture— 
Technical Bull. No. 205, Oct., 1930. U.S. 

; Dept. of Agriculture. “rice, 25 cents. 
Agr. 30-1244 


| In this the commissioner erred. The 
distributive share of the partnership 
| earnings and the total amount of income ‘ 
|therefrom upon which plaintiff was) 


languages, official documents and children’s books 


| List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
| Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


N. Y., Dodd, Mead! 


| 


,| Mill, John S. 


Parachutes for airmen, 124 |- 


CE 


books in foreign 
are excluded, 


Korea must be free. 32 p. N. Y., 1-X-L 
printing co., 1930. 30-23934 
Latimer, Hugh. ... Naval disarmament, 
112 p. Lond., Royal institute of interna- 
tional affairs, 1930. 30-23945 
Lichtenberg, Bernard. Advertising cam- 
paigns, by ...and Bruce.Barton. (Serie 
of texts —- as part of modern busi- 
ness course and service.) 359 p., ill 
N. Y,, Alexander Hamilton insta 1930, 
30-23939 
Lord, Phillips H. Seth Parker’s album. 141 
p., illus. N. Y., Century eo., 1930. 
say 30-23821 
Principles of political econ- 
omy. ...New impression. 1013 p. N. Y 
Longmans, Green and co., 1929. 30-23943 
Moliere, Jean B. P. Moliere’s masterpieces, 
Les precieuses ridicules and Le medecin 
malgre lui; ed. by Jean J. Labat. 114 p. 
N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930, 30-23826 
Patterson, John W. Father and mother; 
“Honour thy father and thy mother.” 
154 p. Baltimore, 1930, 30-23936 
Porter, Henry V., comp. An athletic an- 
thology. 79 p., illus. De Kalb, IIl., 1930. 
: 30-2. 
Reese, Lizette W. White April, and other 
poems. 67 p. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart, 
1980, 80-23823 
Schlesinger, Hermann. General chemistry. 
... Rev. ed. 847 p., illus. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green and co., 1920. 30-24027 
Teale, Edwin W. Book of gliders. 379 p. 
illus N. Y.,'E. P. Duton & co. 1980" 


s : 30-24024 

Untermyer, Louis, ed. Modern British 
poetry, a critical anthology. 3d rev. ed. 
7. p. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 
Jou, 


30-23819 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. . ‘ 


Ga.—Rept. of Comr. of Pensions for 1929 
to L. G. Hardman, Gov. of Ga. R. deT, 

_Lawrence, Comr. of Pensions. 

Va.—Digest of Va. Game Laws, Sept. 1, 
1930. Lewis W. Tyus, Fiscal Secy. 

Mich.—Plumbing Laws, Rules and Sequles 
tions of Dept. of Health. First ed. 1930. 
Lansing. . 

Fla.—33d Ann. Rept. of R. R. Comm. for 
yr. 1929. 

N. Y.—Statutory Provisions Relating to 
Notaries Public, Annotated and Indexed. 
Dept. of State, Albany, N. Y. 

Va.—Schedule of Recitations, State Teache 
ers College, Farmville, Va. Session 1930- 
1931. 

Va.—Budget and Reorganization. Address 
by J. H. Bradford, Dir. of State Budget, 
at Univ. of Va., Aug. 12, 1930. 

Va.—Industrial Va. Brief Sketch and Fact 
Sheet. Elmer O. Fippin, Ex-Secy., State 
Comm. on Construction & Development. 
Richmond. 

N. J.—Supplement to Descriptive List of 
Laws and Joint Resolutions Enacted by 
Legislative Session 1930, John P. Dullard, 
Asst. State Librarian. 


high quality set in 
RADIOLA history — 


In tone and beauty, a worthy 
companion to the sensational 
Radiola Super-Heterodyne models. 


-backed by the greatest 
name in radio 


W222 


LESS RADIOTRONS 


For Only 5 


MODEL 48 


A full-sized radio in a trim, compact cabinet. A two-fisted, he-man set 
in performance—a delicate, graceful woman’s set in appearance! In apart- 
ments and modest-sized homes, no longer need limited space mean limited 
radio enjoyment! And no longer need limited means deprive you of 
fine entertainment. 


Now you can have a genuine Radiola, created by the world’s greatest 
radio organization, for the sensationally low price of $112.50, less Radio- 
trons—an instrument of full volume, with faithful, life-like tone repro- 
duction. Only RCA could offer so much for so little! 


See it today. Marvel at the astounding clarity of its tone, the exquisite 
beauty of its cabinet, and the ease with which it brings in distant stations. 
Look at the back of it, and note how cleverly the cabinet holds a full- 
size radio with 7 tubes—4 screen-grid—usually found only in larger, more 
expensive instruments. 


And be sure to look on ‘the dial for the famous RCA trademark—your 
guarantee of the finest radio entertainment today and in years to come. 


SEE YOUR RADIOLA DEALER TODAY — he's a dependable merchant 
selling the world's most dependable musical instrument—the Radiola 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Subsidiary of Radio Corporation of America 


Unless it bears the 
famous RCA trademark, 
it is not a Radiola, 


New Model 48 RCA Radiola . 


quency... 


selectivity . . . 


. « tuned radio fre 


screen-grid ,,. 7 tubes—4 screen-grid 
.. » improved electro-dynamic speaker . . . 


sharp 


compound volume control . . , 
large, clear dial markings . 


. illuminated and 


magnified , . . cabinets of early English design... 


extremely compact . . 


. special wood cabinet, wale 


nut finish ... price only $112.50, less Radiotrons, 
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Public Utilities 


fleters Required 


On City Taxicabs 


In Connecticut 


State Utilities Commission 
Directs Operators in Large 
Municipalities to Abandon 
Flatrate System 


State of Connecticut: 
Hartford, Nov. 5. 

Holding that the flat rate system of 
fares for taxicab service places an undue 
burden on the short haul passenger and 
is a discrimination against him, the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission has issued an 
order requiring all taxicab operators in 
the principal cities of Connecticut to be 
equipped after Jan. 1, 1931, with taxi- 
meters. 

The order applies to the towns and 
cities of Hartford, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Waterway, New London and 
Meriden. 

Short Hauls Predominate 

“Some flat rate operators,” the Com- 
mission said, “stated that the larger part 
of their revenue 


distances. 


“Obviously a taxicab business operated | 
on a flat rate basis would be more likely | 
to be profitable where the greater part | 
of revenue is derived from short haul | 

~ transportation than from long haul trans- | 


portation upon the axiomatic principle | 
that the cost of rendering the service for | 
a short distance is less than for a long 


is derived from the; 
transportation of passengers one mile or, 
less and the smaller part of their revenue | 
is derived from passengers carried longer | 


Bae Act 


* 


Radio 
| 
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Public Health 


In Utah Clarified Adoption of Industrial Pension Plans 


Attorney General Holds Certain 
Deductions From Awards 
Are Illegal 


State of Utah: 

Salt Lake City, Nov. 5. 
Industrial concerns operating stores, 
boarding houses and lodgings in connec- 
| tion with their regular business and ex- 
'tending credit to their employes have 
|no right to deduct due accounts from 
compensation to injured employes 
|awarded by the State Industrial Com- 
| mission, according to a ruling prepared 
| by the Attorney General’s office in re- 


| mission. 

| It is stated in the reply that though 
| this is a frequent practice in Utah, the 
; statutes do not provide for such a col- 
| lection from compensation awards. 


| 


San Francisco Asked 


| 


| 


_ To Give Power Plans 


Conference to Be Held on 
Water Program With Fed- 
eral Government 


; The City of San Francisco has asked 
Oo 


ply to a query from the Industrial Com- | 


Declared to Affect Older Workers 
* ORE retin toe * 


Many Firms Reluctant to As.ume Risk of Employing Mid- 
dle-aged Persons and Assuming Responsibility for Them, 
Survey Conducted by Cclifornia Agency Discloses 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Nov. 5. 
The adoption of industrial pensior 
plans and prejudicial personnel policies 


were ascribed as two reasons for dis- | 


|crimination. against middle-aged and 
older workers by California employers 
‘in a report of a survey made by the 
|State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions. (Other causes of the imposition 
|of maximum hiring age limits were dis- 
cussed in a section of the report printed 


lin the issue of Nov. 5.) 


Pension plans, more than group in- 
surance systems, were found to be a 


|factor in the unemployment of older 


persons, according to the report. Of the 
establishments which had group insur- 
ance plans without pension systems, 12) 
per cent had maximum hiring age limits. | 
Of those which had pension plans but} 
no group insurance, 26 per cent had 
maximum hiring age limits. While 10.9 


r a conference, set for Nov. 26 at the| per cent of all firms reporting had such 


Interior Building, to discuss its compli-| limits, 18.9 per cent of those with group 


ance with the act under which it was per- 
mitted a water and power development} 
of Hetch Hetchy Valley in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, according to a statement, 
Nov. 5 by the Department of the In- 
terior. The statement follows in full 
text: 

A conference will be held here on Nov. | 


insurance or. pension plans, or both, 
and/or physical examinations oppose em- 
ployment of older persons. ; 

The’ discussion of the effect of pension | 
plans and prejudicial personnel policies, | 
as presented in the report, follows in! 
full text: : 

Paradoxical as it may seem, welfare 


distance and more passengers canbe car-|26 at the request of the City of San/ work ‘in industrial and commercial plants 


ried and more revenue received within a| Francisco to discuss the city’s program | is 
'for compliance with the Raker Act, un-| against middle-aged and older workers. 
| Pension plans and group insurance plans, 


given time. 
“The patron who is carried a long dis- | 
tance under the flat method of charge | 
ordinarily obtains the advantage of 
cheaper transportation than he could ob- 
tain if the taxicab were equipped with a 
taximeter. This advantage, however, is 
obtained at the expense of the flat rate 
passenger traveling a short distance. 


“It seems to the Commission, there- 
fore, that the flat rate method places an | 
undue burden on the short haul passenger | 
and is a discrimination against him. 


“It appeared also from the evidence | 
that the existence of these dual methods | 
of charge side by side in the same com-| 
munity has resulted in destructive com- 
petition which, if continued over a period 
of time, may reasonably be expected to 
deteriorate the equipment used in the 
service and thereby affect the safety of 
transportation rendered. One of the re- 
sults of public regulation should be the 
prevention of destructive competition 
with all its harmful consequences. * * * 


Safe Service Sought 

“The industry is protected against un- 
necessary additional competition by a 
finding of public convenience and neces- 
sity, thereby limiting the number of taxi- 
cabs to be operated, and the industry 
should protect itself against destructive 
rate competition by a friendly spirit of 
cooperation, operating on a fair competi- 
tive basis at such reasonable rates as) 
will assure safe and dependable service. 


“Upon consideration of the fact that! 
the passenger traveling a short distance | 
is more likely to see the cost of his serv- 
ice either decreased or remain stationary | 
by the installation of taximeters on all 
cabs, the Commission believes that the 
claim of the flat rate operators that the 
proposed rule would result in higher rates 
of fare to the public and cause them to 
lose a large part of their present busi- 
ness is not sustained.” 


Deaths in Arizona 
Increased Last Year 


Census Report Also Shows More 
Homicides, Less Suicides 


The number of deaths in Arizona last 
year was larger than any since 1925, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of the Census, Nov. 4. There 
was a decrease in the number of suicides, 
but an increase in the number of homi- 
cides during the year compared with' 
1928, it was stated. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

There were 6,793 deaths in Arizona 
during 1929 as compared with 6,444 in 
1928. No death rates have been com- 
puted because any rates based on popu- 
lation estimates made at this time would 
be unreliable and would probably have 
to be materially revised as soon as the 
1980 census figures become available. 

The most striking increases in the 
number of deaths from disease in 1929 
over 1928 are for meningococcus menin- 
gitis (from 44 to 137), nonepidemie men- 
ingitis, which nearly trebled, and typhoid 
and paratyphoid fever, which almost 
doubled; followed by diphtheria, influ- 
enza, dysentery, tuberculosis (all forms), 
syphilis, cancer and other malignant 
tumors, diabetes, cerebral hemorrhage 
and softening, and pneumonia (all 
forms.) 

Measles Deaths Decrease 

The decrease of marked contrast is 
for measles (which declined from 67) 
deaths in 1928 to three in 1929); fol- 
lowed by significant decreases in acute 
anterior poliomyelitis and pellagra, al- 
though the differences in numbers were 
not so great. Deaths from pneumonia! 
(all forms), diarrhea and enteritis (under 
two years), also decreased in 1929. 

For the four years shown, with one 
exception (1927) when the mortality was 
lowered by one, meningococcus menin- 

itis increased steadily and markedly. 

eaths from tuberculosis (all forms), 
also increased constantly, as did cancer 
and other malignant tumors, while con- 
tinuous decreases for only paralysis with- 
out specified cause and diseases of the 


|which would have authorized 


| lowa 


der which the city’s water and power 
development of Hetch Hetchy Valley in} 
Yosemite National Park was permitted. | 
That act requires the city to acquire 
and operate its own power distributing 
system; but recently a bond election} 
issuance 
of bonds to purchase privately owned 


| distributing systems failed. | 


As a temporary measure the city, | 
during the several years that have in- 
tervened between the building of its 
Hetch Hetchy Reservoir and the com-} 
pletion of the appraisal of private dis-| 
tribution systems, has avoided a large, 
annual loss of power revenue by dispos- 
ing of this Hetch Hetchy power under 
an agency contract with the Pacific Gas | 
& Electric Company. The city will be 
asked to outline its future program for 
compliance with the Raker Act with 
respect to this power output. 

In addition, the city will be asked to 
submit its plans for compliance with the 
National Park Service’s program of road | 


and trail improvement in the Hetch | 
Hetchy area. 


Inquiry Into Wisconsin 
Power Project Deferred’ 


A hearing in connection with estab- 
lishing the investment in the Wisconsin | 
Power and Light Company's Shawano | 
Dam project on Wolf River, Wisconsin, | 
has been postponed from Nov. 12 to Nov. 


| 25 because of a conflict in dates of the} 


company’s counsel, Solicitor Charles A. 
Russell of the Federal Power Commis-! 
sion stated orally Nov. 5. 


Hearing to Be Resumed 
In Public Utilities Case 


Financial structure of the Southeast- | 


jern Power & Light Co., a holding cor-| 


poration of New York, will be examined 
in public hearings to be held by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission beginning Mon- 
day, Nov. 10, in the Commission’s hear- 
ing room, 1800 Virginia Avenue, N. W., 
in continuation of the financial phase of 
the investigation of power and gas utili- 
ties as directed by Senate resolution. 

(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


another cause of discrimination 


which are a part of the welfare/work , 
adopted by companies who would care | 
for their employes, are undoubtedly | 
factors which aci as barriers against the 
employment of persons past middle life. ! 
Of these two employes’ insurance | 
schemes, plant pension plans seem to be} 
much more responsible for maximum age 
hiring limits than are group insurance 
plans. 


Reasons Set Forth 
By One Company 


A large California company employing 
over 1,500 workers gives the following | 
reason for its maximum age _ hiring 
limits: 

“The retirement age is 65 for males 
and 60 for females, and at least 20 years | 
under the pension plan are required to} 
secure an adequate-pension. Therefore, | 
we generally favor new employes under | 
45 for males, and 40 for females, al- 
though we make exceptions, depending 
upon the physical and other qualifications 
of the applicants for the nature of the! 
work involved.” : | 

Four other California companies, who 
have adopted pension and retirement 
plans for their employes, give the follow- 
ing reasons for their maximum hiring 
age limits: : | 
“1, Employes must retire at 70 years 
of age, and in order that they might put 
in the 25 years necessary to obtain pen- | 
sions, the employment age has been set 
at 45 years. 

“2. We natura 


lly hire employes on the | 


| basis of their mental and physical abili- | 


ties and are very careful when employ- | 


|ing persons over 40 to investigate their 
‘financial status and endeavor to secure 


persons who have some additional in- | 
come, which precludes the possibility of 
an employe becoming a problem in the 
event that he becomes physically or men- 
tally disabled. es 

“3. The age question is inseparable 


‘request. 


hire people past 50 and assume responsi-| fornia, and having a pension plan for 
bility of caring for them in a few years.”| its employes, has adopted the following 

In reply to the question whether group] rule barring the employment of new em- 
‘surance or pension plans aré responsi-} ployes over 45 years of age, except in 


ance—no. 
reason that the minimum pension period 
is 15 years.” 

The following provisions, taken from 
three typical pension plans in operation 
in California, militate against the em- 
ployment of middle-aged and _ older 
workers, because the companies having 
such plans prefer to retire their em- 
ployes only after 15 or more ‘years of 
continuous service,,for the reason that 
the pensions are considered the rewards 
of continuous faithful service over a 
long period of years: 

“1, Any male employe who has at- 
tained the age of 65, female 55, after 
15 years’ continuous service, may be re- 
tired on the employe’s own motion. Any 
employe after 20 years’ continuous serv- 


ice, who by reason of permanent phys- 


‘ical or mental disability is unable to) ] ‘ 
i perform the usual duties may be retired. longer period than one year will be per- 


“2. Retirement is granted as follows: 
Male employes of 60 years or female 
employes of 55 years, with 20 years’ 
service or more, may be retired on own 
Male employes of 55, female 
employes of 50, with term of employ- 
ment of 25 years or more may be retired 
by the company. 


Plans Adopted 
By Other Firms 


“3. Men of 65 years, women of 55 
years, who have had continuous employ- 
ment in the company of not less than 
20 years, should be retired upon the em- 
ploye’s request. 

“Men of 60 years, who had continuous 
employment in the company for not less 
than 30 years, and women of 50 years, 
who have had continuous employment 
for not less than 25 years, may be re- 
tired: upon their own request.” 

Several pension plans which were ex- 
amined in connection with this study 


ble for its maximum hiring age limits, special cases. 
another company states: “Group insur- 


This rule reads: 
“No person over 45 years of age shall 


Pension plah—yes; for the] be taken into the service, subject to the 


following exceptions only: 

“(a) Persons beyond that age, in ro- 
bust bodily health, may be taken into 
temporary service for a continuous pe- 
riod of not over six months, when the 
Company’s interests make it necessary, 
in the discretion of such responsible of- 
ficers as may be designated by the pres- 
ident. 

“(b) Such temporary employment may 
be continued for a further period of not| 
over six months, when the services to be: 
rendered require professional or techni- | 
cai qualifications of conspicuous fitness 
for which other help is not available, but 
this second period will require the ap- 
proval of the president, before the second | 
period of service begins. | 


“(c) Employment of such persons for a} 
|mitted only when the Company’s inter- 
jest is the controlling reason to the sat-| 
|isfaction of board of directors or} 
executive committee, to whom the case 
shall be submitted by the president for; 
board or executive committee action be- | 
fore the date of beginning of such pro-| 
posed extension of service.” | 

That pension and retirement plans are} 
responsible for the existence of arbi-| 
|trary hiring age limits is also the con- 
‘clusion of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, in its study of “Industrial 
| Pensions in the United States.” Accord- 
| ing to this report of the board: “Nearly | 
one-half of all the plans studied ex-| 
pressly fix an age limit for persons en- 
tering into the employ of a concern for 
the first time. Such an age limit serves 
several uses, one of which is to permit 
of a sufficient period of service before 
superannuation. Another is that of re-| 





demands upon it. By enforcing a rela-} 


y 
‘Aurmonizen Statements Onty Are Presentep Herein, BEING 
UBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UniTep Statss DAILy 


Insurance 


Beneficiary Denied 
' Insurance Funds 


Hlinois Withholds Proceeds 
From Estate of Husband Who 
Killed Wife and Self 


State of Illinois: 
Springfield, Nov. 5. 


The estate of a husband who murdered 


his wife and then committed suicide has | 


been held by the Illinois Supreme Court 
not to be entitled to the proceeds of a 
life insurance policy carried by the wife 
on her life with the husband named as 
beneficiary. 


Accordingly, the court directed that 


the money, which had been paid into 
court by the insurance company when 
it filed a bill of interpleader, be recov- 
ered by the next of kin of the insured, 
The case was that of Illinois Bankers 
Life Association v. James T. Collins, 
admr., et al., appellees (A. C. Helms et 
al., appellants). d 

Explaining that the insured had re- 
served the right to change the benefi- 
ciary, the court said that the husband, as 
beneficiary, had no vested interest in the 
policy in his lifetime and since the policy 
was not made payable to the insured nor 
to her legal representatives, the pro- 
ceeds were not an asset of her estate. 

The public policy of Illinois, the court 
held, as determined by court decisions 
in the absence of ‘a statute is that a 
contract of life insurance should not 
be so construed that a murderer might 
recover under the policy of his victim 
either as beneficiary or as heir. This 
public policy, as the existing law of the 


Sta€e, is presumed to be a part of every) 


contract, it was ruled. 


‘Tax Law Revision 


la 


Urged in Georg 


Special Session of Legisla- 
ture Suggested in Report 
Made to Governor 


~ 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


enue sources and of the expenditure di- 
gests reveals only one State activity 
which could afford the necessary reduc- 
tion,” says the report. “This is the high- 
way program. The highway appropria- 
tion for 1931 could be reduced by an 


without wrecking that program, and it 


contain specific provisions prescribing| tively low hiring age an employer is!is the only State activity which could 


maximum hiring age limits. 


pany, also operating in California, re- 
quiring 25 years of continuous service 
before eligibility for the pension, con- 
tains this provision: 

“No person 55 years of age or over 


'may be taken in the service as a new|!8 45 years. 


employe of the company, except by spe- 
cial authority of the president, obtained 
prior to such employment; no person 
between the ages of 45 and 55 years 
taken into service as a new employe 
shall be retained beyond the next en- 
suing pay period,” 

A railroad company, operating in Cali- 


State Regulation 
ih 


Public Utilities 


_ California 
The San Diego Electric Railway Co. has 


|applied to the Railroad Commission for | formulation of hiring personnel policies 
,authority to issue $5,120,000 of common | does not apply equally to establishments | 


stock to the J. D. & A. B. Spreckels Invest- 
ment Co. in part payment for money ad- 
vanced. The total amount due is $6,725,460. 

The Commission has under consideration 


from the question of ‘mental and physi- | the adoption of rules and regulations for 


cal abilities.’ 


Moreover, the moral re-;the operation of automatic interlocking| age limits as a result of job analyses. 


sponsibility..of an employer towards em- plants. 


ployes aging in its service operates to| 
favor the enforcement of our age limit} 
for new employes. 

“4. We do not feel it good business te 


Census Report Shows South Carolina 


Has Highest Mate 


rnal Mortality Rate 


‘Deaths Were 11.4. Per 1,000 During 1929; Statistics Place 


Alabama and Louisiana Next 


South Carolina had the highest ma- 
ternal mortality rate (11.4) of the 46! 
States for which data are available for 
1929, with Alabama and Louisiana (each | 
9.9) next in order, according to a state- 
ment just issued by the Bureau of the! 
Census, Department of Commerce. (A! 


Deaths from puerperal causes, with rate 
Number: The puerperal state, A; accide 
and other accidents of labor, C; puerperal 

convulsions, E; other puerperal causes, F. 
Rates per 1,000 lives. 

A 
“United States| 15,084 
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arteries are shown. IN. 


Among the total accidental and un- 


specified external causes which increased | N. 


constantly in the four years shown, au- 
tomobile accidents (exclusive of colli- 
sions with railroad trains and street cars) 


were responsible for the greatest num-! 


ber of deaths in 1929, followed by ex- 
cessive heat, which caused over twice as 
many deaths in 1929 as in 1928, and 
accidental shooting, which almost doubled 
its mortality in 1929, accidental falls, 
and mine accidents. There were fluctuat- 
ing decreases in the four years for sev- 
eral causes, probably the most conspicu- 
ous being for machinery accidents and 
railroad accidents. 


43 
121 
169 
16 
7 
127 
63 

94 


10 
17 
19 

4 


140 
237 
285 


28 


Wis. 
Wyo. 


The same headings. 


3,368 | 5,718 | 


114 | 
10 | 


*The birth registration area in continental United Stateé. 


summary of the statement was printed in 
the issue of Nov. 5.) 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that all of the States with excessively 
high rates have large proportions of 
colored populations, it was pointed out. 


A tabulated statement showing ma-| 
_______¢ternal mortality rates by States follows: | natural gas for manufactured gas in that 


s per 1,000 lives, 1929. 
nts of pregnancy, B; puerperal hemorrhage 
septicemia, D; puerperal albuminuria and 
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With the completion of a change from 
manufactured oil gas to natural gas service, 


jthe Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. and 
}its subsidiary, Contra Costa Gas Co., have 
{been authorized to abolish fuel oil differ- F _ “ 
lentials regulating the rates of service of | mental and physical agility, or experi- | 
| manufactured gas. Under the Commission’s | ence, and are therefore equally unfitted 
|plan of automatic rate adjustments, 


the 
|rates for gas were increased or decreased 
/3 cents per 1,000 cubic feet for each fluctua- 
tion of 10~éents per barrel in the cost 
of fuel oil. 
| The California Publie Service Co., for- 
|merly the Peoples California Hydro Electric 
Corp., has applied for authority to issue 
and sell $158,000 of 5%4 per cent bonds and 
$128,500 of common stock to finance addi- 
|tions and betterments in Mendocino and 
Modoc counties and at Lakeview, Oreg. 
The Inland Empire Gas Co. has been au- 
| thorized to construct liquefied gas plants in 
the communities of Imperial, Brawley, 
|Heber and Calexico, 
| The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has been 
|authorized to take over and operate the 
properties of the Tracy Gas Co. The for- 
mer, having acquired the Oakdale Gas Co., 
has been authorized to substitute straight 


| System. 
The Missouri Power & Light Co. has been 

authorized to operate a natural gas distribu- 

tion system in Farber. 
The Suburban Gas 


& Service Co. was 


_|authorized to construct and operate a gas 


{plant and distribution system in Avondale. 
New Hampshire 

| The Boston & Maine Railroad has been 
|authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
|sion to sell to the Publie Service Company 
|of New Hampshire the Eastman Falls dam 
jand electric generating plant for $600,000. 
|The railroad will secure electrical energy 
of 3,500,000 kilowatt hours annually for 10 
years at a price of 1 cent per kilowatt, 
which the Commission found, is at least 

% cent less than the railroad can produce 
this energy for at the Eastman Falls plant, 
as the amount needed is less than half 
the plan capacity. 

Ohio 

Edison Co. has applied to 
I tilities Commission for per- 
mission to issue and sell $451,000 of 5 per 
cent bonds at not less than 90 and $304,700 
of 5 percent preferred stock at not less 
than 85 to reimburse the treasury for un- 
capitalized expenditures. The company re- 
cently was authorized to issue $209,400 of 
preferred stock at 85, 

The Cadiz Bus Line Co., operating an in- 
terstate line between Canton and Wheeling, 
W. Va., via Cadiz and Bridgeport, has ap- 
plied for permission to extend service from 
Canton to Cleveland and from Canton to 
Wheeling via Steubenville. 

The Ohio Water Service Co. has applied 
for authority to issue $550,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, $190,000 of preferred stock 
and 9,200 shares of no par common stock, 
the proceeds to be used to reimburse the 
treasury for $732,818 of uncapitalized ex- 
penditures. 


The Toledo 


| the Public U 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


xed by the Commission in the rate case 
the Ohio Central Telephone 
Wooster division. 
company was $1,594,203. 
Rates of the 


been reduced by order of the Commission 


which also ordered the company to spend 
service 
and overhead wires 


$31,034 in modernizing 
and removing poles 
from the principal streets of Delaware. 


its rural 


A tentative valuation of $953,511 has been 


Corp., 
The value claimed by the 


Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. in the Delaware exchange area have 


and, consequently, the number of appli- 
|cants for retirement pensions in any 
|given year * * *, Where a maximum! 
| hiring age is in force, the age limit ob-, 
| served with by far the greatest frequency | 

Fifty years is not uncom-| 
;mon, while 35 and 40 occur less often.” | 
| (Note No. 1.) 


Prejudice Against 

Older Workers 
Prejudice against middle-aged 
| 


! older workers by employers and man-) 
|agers of personnel departments may be} 


and | 


| listed as one of the main causes of ex- | 
‘isting age discrimination in hiring work- | 
'ers. Such prejudice may be said to exist; 
in all establishments which have adopted | 
| formal maximum hiring age limits, be-| 
| cause the arbitrary refusal to hire em- | 
| ployes solely on account of their ages | 
/ean only be explained by hasty precon-| 
\ceptions that such employes are not as| 
useful as are younger workers. The | 


same charge of unreasoned bias in the | 


| which are applying maximum hiring age’ 
limits to some occupations. 

It may be that the latter establish- 
ments have established maximum hiring 


But even where maximum hiring age 
limits are maintained on the basis of oc- 
cupations, the assumption upon which 
|such age limits rest is that workers who’ 
|have attained certain ages have equal 


|for certain occupations. Such as as- 
| sumption is not only unfair to the appli- 
cants for work affected by the age limits, 
but is also detrimental to the interests of 
the empoyers, because sound personnel 
policies must be based upon individual 
fitness rather than upon preordained age 
limits. | 

The age of a prospective employe alone 
can not be used as a safe criterion of his 
worth. Such qualities as experience, 
adaptability, judgment, carefulness, loy- 
alty, steadiness, good personal habits, 
and other measures of individual worth, 
which may be found more frequently 
among older than younger workers, are 
ignored in all cases where maximum age 
limits automatically exclude workers 
from gainful employments. 

It will be seen in a subsequent section: 
of this bulletin that the preponderant 
number of employers who reported on 
the question of maximum hiring age 
limits favors the selection of employes 





1 


| 


The pen-| able to keep down to a certain extent spare so much without being wrecked. 
/sion plan of a nationally known com- the average age level of his active force | 


“In considering this alternative, cer- 
tain facts should be borne in mind. It 
will naturally mean a reduction of the 
highway expenditure program for a time. 
But it must be remembered that the 
highway program has been fairly well 
nurtured in the past. In fact, by com- 
parison with other State services, the 


had the fat.” 


Turning to the administration of the 
tax laws, Dr. Lutz recommends the cre- 
ation of a tax commission of three or 
more members, to be elected by the peo- 
ple and paid salaries of $6,000 or $7,000 
per annum. This commission would take 
over the tax functions of the State tax 
commissioner, the comptroller general, 
the commissioner of revenue and the sec- 
retary of state. 

“There is no legal coordination or co- 
operation of these four officials,” says 
the report. “Here are four heads of a 
great business producing a revenue of 
$17,000,000 annually. No business on 
earth can succeed with four heads. 

“No one of these administrators has a 
sufficient staff to enable him properly to 
attend to the dilatory and evasive tax- 
payers,” the report continues. “In some 
cases collection can be made only by 
bringing suit. It is especially anomalous 
to have a special department for tax 
delinquency. Those who voluntarily ob- 
tain automobile license tags get them 
from the Secretary of State; the delin- 


;quents get theirs from the Department 


of Revenue. A similar cross purpose 


| prevails in the collection of many other 


taxes.” 

Other recommendations 
the report include: 

1. Repecl the allocation of all taxes 
and fees and control all revenues and 
appropriations through the Budget Act. 

2. After adoption of the proposed 
classification amendment to the State 
constitution, establish a classified prop- 
erty tax, segregating intangibles and for- 
est lands. 

3. Restrict the tax on domestic com- 
panies to the proportion of the capital 
stock representing capital invested and 
business done in this State. 

4. Revise the income tax, as the Fed- 
eral law is not suitable for bodily adop- 
tion by the State. 

5. Tax corporations under a separate 
act, imposing the tax as a franchise 
levy, allow domestic corporations credit 
for taxes on net incomes paid in other 
jurisdictions. ‘ 

6. Plan for the eventual elimination of 
municipal or local taxes against insur- 


contained in 


Accidents Cause 
23,000 Deaths in 
Industry in Year 


Injury to 3,000,000 More 
| Recorded in 1929, Secre- 
tary of Commerce Points 


Out in Address 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the greater number of these accidents 
need not happen, that they are pre- 
ventable. Organized accident prevention 
in industry has been with us but a rela- 
tively short time. Two decades ago lit- 
tle was known about the preventive 
methods which are being so successfully 
employed in many industrial establish- 
ments today. The railroads were 
pioneers in the field of accident preven- 
tion and a few far-sighted leaders of 
industry followed their lead. Until that 
time accidents had been regarded as the 
natural by-products of industry. 


! On the assumption that an effective 
| approach to safety lay in the protection 
}of the worker from the hazards of mov- 
ing machinery, and as evidence of good 
faith on the part employers, mechanical 
safeguards were built. Crude at first, 
but effective in a degree, mechanical 
safeguards were improved in the light of 
experience and their efficiency corre- 
spondingly increased. 

It was found, however, that sole reli- 
ance on the protection afforded by * 
ichanical guards was futile. Accident 
; which might be termed nonmechanial, in- 
| cluded among which are those arising 
| from handling material, slipping and fall- 
ing, faulty or unsafe methods or prac- 
tices, inadequate supervision, indiscrimi- 
(nate placing of employes in positions for 
which they were physically or tempera- 
jnaaety unfit, continued to exact their 

oll. 

Education of management and em- 
ploye brought about a new concept of 
their mutual responsibility in the reduc- 
tion of industrial accidents. More de- 
tailed records of accidents were made, 
;and these records carefully analyzed to 
determine causes, whereupon remedies 
were devised. Intelligent selection and 
placement of men in positions suited to 
their mental, physical and tempera- 
mental make-up, have proven to be fac- 
tors of no small moment. Improved 





| 


lieving the pension fund of extraordinary| amount sufficient to redeem the deficit|methods and practices combined with 


more careful supervision contributed 
| also in large measure to more effective 
| accident prevention. 

Contests Sponsored 


Various means have been employed by 
| industry as added incentives: in the pro- 
| motion of accident prevention programs. 

One of the most popular of these is 
| the contest. The distribution of awards 
to the winners of a great industrial safety 
and their employes throughout the Na- 


|highway service has lived high—it has| tional safety rally to which employers 


and their employes throughout the na- 
| tion are invited guests and which— 
| through the magic of the radio—they 
‘are able to attend. 
| _ I desire to congratulate the Merchants 
; Association of New York, the 18 coop- 
erating organizations which sponsored it, 
the 42 representative business leaders 
| who directed it, the employers, and the 
thousands of employes who participated 
in the Greater New York Industrial 
-Safety Contest held earlier in the year. 
The tangible results of your efforts 
to relieve your industries of their acci- 
dent burdens are manifest in the com- 
!mendable achievements of many of the 
' participants in the contest. It is note- 
| worthy that 1,485, industrial establish- 
ments remained in the contest until it 
was concluded, and that 986 plants went 
through the entire three months contest 
without a single lost time accident. 
Methods To Be Continued 
_ It has been stated that in virtually all 
instances the safety methods established 
as a result of this special movement will 
be continued. This is most gratifying 
and is, in my judgment, the real out- 
| standing accomplishment of your entire 
;campaign. Continuation of the meas- 
ures which you have found to be effec- 
tive in the reduction of accidents will 
|make for increasing benefits in contrast 
to what doubtless would be found to 
; have been but temporary relief had you 
abandoned your efforts upon the con- 
clusion of your campaign. 

That much has been accomplished in 
|the field of industrial accident preven- 
jtion is attested by the enviable records 
of some of the leading industrial estab- 
lishments of the Nation which are now 
jenjoying the cumulative benefits of 
years of persistent efforts to eliminate 
| accidents. 
| A great deal needs yet to be done 
jand I hope that other industrial com- 
munities will be inspired by the experi- 
ence of the Greater New York Industrial 
Safety Contest Committee to stimulate 
greater local interest in organized ac- 
cident prevention to the end that unsafe 
|conditions and practices may be ban- 
ished from industry. 








on the basis of individual fitness, and| ance companies, and for the increase of | 


that employers regard arbitrary hiring 
age limits as inimical to their interests 
and detrimental to sound personel prac- 
tices. 

1.—See Industrial Pensions in the United 


States, published by the National Indus-|Mexation and the formation of regional | 


trial Conference Board, 1925, pp. 72-73. 


the State rate on gross receipts of in- 
surance companies to the country aver- 
age, which is about 2 to 2% per cent. 

. Move for a reduction in the number 
of counties through consolidation, an- 


districts, 


Broadcast and Wireless Applications 


Broadcast and wireless applications just 
received by the Federal Radio Commis- | 
sion have been announced by the Com-| 


mission as follows: 
Broadcasting applications: 

The Advent Christian Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., construction permit applica- 
tion amended to request 1,120 ke. instead 
of 1,270 ke. with 100 w., to operate on Sun- 
days only. i 

WFBG, The William F. Gable Company, | 
Altoona, Pa., construction permit to install | 
new equipment and increase power from 100 ! 
w. to 250 w. day and 100 w. night on 1,310 ke. 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
, Bend, Ind., modification of construction per- | 
mit issued Oct..14, 1930, to change type of | 
equipment. | 

KFKA, The Mid-Western Radio Corp., 
Greeley, Colo., modification of license to 
move main studio from 925 9th Avenue to 
1002 9th Street, Greeley, Colo. 

KMCS, Dalton’s, Inc., Inglewood, Calif., 
construction permit application amended to 
change type of equipment. 

D. V. Piggott, Broach Sales Company, 
Susanville, Calif., construction permit to 
erect a new station to use 1,500 ke., 100 w., 
and daytime hours, 


| license 


| 


| Filed With Federal Radio Commission 


Application received (other than broad- 
casting): 

WEF, WQC, WDB, RCA Communications, 
Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of 
license for change in normal transmitter 
number. 

KGTD, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Wichita, 


| Kans., license covering construction permit | 


for 3,070, 3,460, 5,540, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180, 
278 ke., 400 and 15 w.; KGUA, same com- 
pany, license to cover construction permit 
for 278, 3,484, 5,630 ke., 400 and 15 w. 

KGIS, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Ex- 
cursion Inlet, Alaska, modification of con- 
struction permit for extension of time to 
June 9, 1931, 

KGSF, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., construction permit for new phone 
transmitter on 3,070, 5,540 ke., 400 w. 

Southern Air Fast Express, Inc., new li- 
ecense for 11 aireraft on 5,630, 3,484 ke., 
50 w. 

WKDT, Fire Department, Detroit, Mich., 
to cover construction permit 
1,596 ke., 500 w. 

KZE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Aber- 
deen, Wash., renewal of coastal license for 
500, 406, 442, 462 ke., 200 w. 

KTU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Redding, 
|Calif., construction permit for new station 
‘on 3,172, 5,660, 278 ke., 50 w. 
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Mail Returnable 
Where Postage 


Is Guaranteed 


Postal Rules Also Require 
Second, Third and Fourth) 
Class Matter Be Sent Un-| 
der Same Conditions 


Where the sender has guaranteed pay- 
ment of postage, mail, other than first 
class, should be forwarded when the ad- 
dressee has filed an order to forward 
mail, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Frederic A. Tilton, reminds 
postmasters in the Postal Bulletin, 
Nov. 4. 

The full text of Mr. Tilton’s state- 
ment follows: ; 

It appears that some postmasters fail | 
to forward to the addressee who has 
changed his address to another post| 
office matter of the second, third and} 
fourth classes which bears the pledge 
¥ the sender to pay the forwarding 
postage. Such matter, as well as all 
perishable fourth-class matter of obvi- 
ous value addressed to one who has 
changed his address to another post of- 
fice, should, when the addressee has 
filed an order to forward mail of these | 
classes, be promptly forwarded, charged 
with the forwarding postage to be col-| 
lected on delivery. 

Returnable Matter 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Brine 
PustisHen Without CoMMENT BY THE United States DAILy 


Railroads 


|sonable, unjustly discriminatory and un-| Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway. | 





I@also appears that some postmasters 
fail to return undeliverable matter of 
the second, third and fourth classes 
which bears a pledge to pay return 
postage. Undeliverable matter of these 
classes which bears the plédge of the 
sender that postage for its return will 
be paid, and undeliverable perishable 
fourth-class mail of obvious value, | 
should be promptly returned to the 
sender charged with the return postage | 
to be collected on delivery. 

No particular form of pledge for pay- 
ment of forwarding or return postage | 
is prescribed, but it must be placed im- 





mediately below the sender’s return card, 
which is required in all cases, in the 
upper left corner of the address side, 
and so worded as to show clearly that 
the forwarding or return postage will 
be paid. The following are suggested 
as suitable forms of pledges: 
‘Forwarding and return postage guar- 
amieed.” “Return postage guaranteed.” 
“If undeliverable please return after — 
days. Return postage guaranteed.” 


| 


Canadian Commerce Group) 
Will Encourage Aviation 


Two resolutions encouraging aviation 
in Canada were recorded at the fifth an- 
nual meeting of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, held recently. They read 
in full text: 

Resolved that this Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce recognizing the growing 
importance of aviation encourage in 
every way possible the establishment and 
maintenance of airports and aerodromes 
at municipal centers throughout Canada. 


Resolved, that the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce is of the opinion that every 
encouragement be given to the develop- 
ment of “All Red” aviation routes con-! 
necting the various parts of the British | 
E@ppire and that the chamber would view | 
with favour granting reasonable sub-| 
sidies to approved British interests to 
establish a reguiar commercial air serv-| 
ice between Canada and Great Britain. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Announced 


| By the i. ©. C. 


The 
sion on Nov. 5 made public decisions | 
in rate cases which are summarized as| 
follows: 


| 
Rate Decisions | 


| 


| 
Interstate Commerce Commis-| 


Heinz Co. v. Pere! 
Marquette Railway. Rates on vinegar, in 
tank-car loads, from Holland, Mich., to} 
Chambersburg, Pa., not shown to have been 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23025.—Southard Feed & Milling Co. | 
v. Chicago & Alton Railroad. Tank-car 
load of blackstrap molasses from New Or-| 
leans, La., to Kansas City, Mo., there milled 
in transit and reshipped as mixed feed 
to Adel, Valeria and Colfax, Iowa, found 
misrouted. Reparation awarded. | 

No. 22949.—Amicon Fruit Co, v. Central 
of Georgia. Rate on a carload of peaches | 
from Rundell, Ga., to Bluefield, W. Va., 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22559 and Related Cases.—Acme Brick 
Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Car- | 
load rates on common brick from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Spearman and Plainview, Tex., | 
and on face brick from Perla, Ark., to San 
Angelo, Tex., found unreasonable, Car- 
load rate on face brick from Fort Smith, 
Ark., to San Angelo found not unreason- | 
able. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22895.—Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate on soap! 
and soap powders, in mixed carloads, from { 
Jeffersonville, Ind., to Cookeville, Tenn., 
four not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed, 

N. 22467.—S, A. Sammons & Son v., Mis- 
souri Pacific. Upon reconsideration, for- 
;:: report, 163 I, C, C. 801, finding that the 


No. 23228—H. J. 


ates on sewer pipe, in carloads, from St. 
Louis, Mo., and Pittsburg, Kans., to Hot 
Springs, Ark., was unreasonable, reversed. 
Complaint dismissed, 

No. 22851.—Robertson Paper Box Com- | 
pany v. Boston & Albany Railroad. Rates 
tharged on commodities, including paper 
stock, in carloads and less than carloads, 
between C. M. Robertson Company siding, | 
Palmertown, Conn., and various points in 
New England and New York found not un- | 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22217.—Concrete Engineering Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Rates 
on iron and steel articles, in carloads, from 
Kansas City, Mo., and Wichita, Kans., to 
Edmond, Oklahoma City, Ponea City, Tulsa 
and Wewoka, Okla., found to have’ been 
unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful. 
Reparation awarded. : 

No. 22791.—Terry & Lewis sand & Gravel | 
Company v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. | 
Rates on sand and gravel, in carloads, from 
Gladstone, Ill., to points on defendant’s 
line in southeastern Iowa found unreason- | 
able but not otherwise unlawful, Reason- | 
able rates prescribed. Reparation denied | 
for lack of proof of damage. | 

No. 22687.—Armour & Company of Dela- 
ware v. Boston & Maine Railroad. Rates | 
tharged on lard substitute, in carloads, | 
'rom Jersey City, N. J., to Fitchburg and | 
uowell, Mass., found unreasonable, but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. | 

No. 22683.—F. S. Royster Guano Com- 
yany, Inc., v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad. | 
Rates on shipments of fertilizer, in bags, | 
n carloads, from Norfolk, Va., to points | 
n North Carolina, between Jan. 11 and 
lune 30, 1927, found not unreasonable. 
Yeon not shown to have been dam- 





Continued on Page 11, Column 5.1 


Aviation 


just and unreasonable rates on transporta-| 
tion of strawberpies, in carload lots, from 
| points in State ‘of Florida to destinations | 


Rate Complaints mii Gaited” staan 
° ° | vo. 4.—McClaren Rubber Company, 
iled with the | Charlotte, N. C, ¥. E | 
F rai Rg MR 
Interstate Commerce | water-rail rates for the transportation of 
Commission 


crude rubber in carloads from New York 
to Charlotte, N. C., have been, are and for 
|future will be unjust and unreasonable, 
in violation of section 1, and also during | 
| period July 15, 1930, to July 24, 1930, ex- | 
ceeded charges on like shipments of like 
traffic over the same lines in the same di- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cages, which are summarized as| rection to Gadsden, Ala., a farther dis- 
follows: |}tant point in violation of long-and-short- 

No. 28812, Sub. No. 1—Lincoln Cham-/|haul provision of section 4 
ber of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebr., v. The| No. .3975.—North Packing & Provision 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Unjust, unrea-| Company, East Cambridge, Mass., v. The| 


duly prejudicial rates on carload ship- | Against a through combination rate of 85.5 | 
ments of inedible tallow and inedible|cents per 100 pounds on hogs, carloads, 
greases, from Lincoln, Nebr., to St. Bernard,|from Valley Junction, Iowa, to points in 
Cincinnati, and Ivorydale, Ohio. | Massachusetts, New Jersey and Pennsyl-| 

No. 23972.—R. W. Burch, Inc., Plant City,| vania and 82.6 cents to Harrisburg, Pa. | 
Fla., v. Railway Express Agency, Inc. Un-'as unjust and unreasonable to the extent 








‘A Remarkable Revelatio 


Says 


- HON. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1930 


Postal Service 


High Rank Among Ports 


Is Attained by Calcutta 


Visited last year by 1,496 vessels 
which had to navigate the 85 miles up 
the treacherous Hooghly’ River, and with 
a sea-borne trade exceeding $750,000,- 
000 annually, Calcutta ranks among the 
great ports of the world, according to a 


report received in the Department of | 


Commerce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Wilson C. Flake, Calcutta, India. 
Its rise from a small trading post in 


SLOOP PPP 
they exceeded rates of 83.5 cents and 80.5 
cents, respectively. 

No. 23973.—National Paper Box Company, 
Kansas City Mo., v. The Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. Unjust and un- 
reasonable and excessive rates on less than 
carload shipments of paper cores or spools 
from Kansas City, Mo., to Monticello, Ind., 
on the basis of.fourth class rate, of 74.5 
ents per hundredweight. - 


JAMES FRANCIS BURKE 


General Counsel of the 


Republican National Committee 


Congressman 1905-1915. Government Di- 
rector of War Savings during World War. 


“Americans love to do their own thinking— 


but they welcome facts from others. 


You are 


wise in letting every smoker know that you 
employ the modern Ultra Violet Ray principle 
in ‘Toasting’? LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos. This 


‘extra secret process’ is a remarkable reve- 


lation.” 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The 
American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. James F. Burke to 
review the reports of the distinguished men who have witnessed 


LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The 
Mr. Burke appears on this page. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Manufacturers 


statement of 


the days of the East India Company to 
its present high position among the cities 
| of the British Empire bears evidence to 
'the richness of the territory which it 


| serves, and stands as a tribute to the! 


| work of the conservators of the river who 
are engaged constantly in keeping open 
the channel to the sea. 

Shifting bars and queerly acting cur- 
; rents, which at times have menaced Cal- 
| cutta’s outlet to the ocean, make the 
| Hooghly a notoriously difficult and dan- 
| gerous river to navigate, and the pilots 
; who bring ships safely to their berths 
| are reputed to be second to none in skill. 
| The port proper, which together with 
| river approaches, is managed by a port 
jcommission founded in 1870, extends 
along the Hooghly from Konnagar, nine 
| miles aboves to Budge Budge, 16 miles 
| below Calcutta. Within these limits may 
{be seen ships from many nations busily 
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AGE 
TODAY’S 


Shipping 


discharging their heavy cargoes of cot-! 
ton goods, machinery, oil, sugar, grains | 
and general merchandise. and _ loading | 
jute and burlap, tea, shellac, hides and 
skins, pig iron, manganese, mica, coal, | 
oil seeds and the many other products tigation and Suspension Docket No. 3530, 

whieh India contributes te in€ernational| the Interstate Commerce Commission 

commerce. The United States looms! suspended from Nov. 5, 1930, until June 

jlarge in this trade, ranking first as a/5, 1931, the operation of certain sched« - 
| buyer of Calcutta’s exports and _ holding | ules proposing to increase the charges 

fourth place as a supplier of its imports.|of the International-Great Northern Rs 

_ The total net tonnage of ships enter-|R. and Texas and New Orleans R. R. 

ing the port during the fiscal year ended | for switching services between industries 

Mar. 31, 1930, amounted to 4,986,000, as|on their lines at Houston and San An- 
jcompared with 4,819,000 during the pre-|tonio, Tex., and points of interchange’ 
ceding year. The quantity of goods dis-| with connecting lines, and also inter 

charged and loaded, including petroleum| Mediate switching between connecting 

landed at Budge Budge, totaled 10,871,-| lines, at these points. 

000 tons in 1929-30, which was an in- 
crease of 31,000 tons over 1928-29, 


Schedules on Switching . 
Services Are Suspended. 


By an order entered Nov. 5 in Invés- 





ese, 29 German, 18 Italian, 34 Norwegia’ 
Of the 1,040 vessels engaged in for-|26 Dutch and 22 of other European prio 

eign trade which entered and cleared,| tries. 

799 were British, 68 American, 44 Japan-| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Ml 


Everyone knows that sunshine mellows 
—that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Ray. LUCKY STRIKE —the finest cigarette you ever smoked, 
made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream of the Crop=— 
THEN —“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows that heat purifies 
and so TOASTING removes harmful irritants that cause throat 
irritation and coughing. No wonder 20,679 physicians have 
stated LUCKIES to be less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 


—against irritation—against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N.B.C. networks, 





; 
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AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED, HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD Without CoMMENT BY THE UNiTED STATES DAILY 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of the United States Government 


‘ ildi ra i ’ in 37 states, as 

: i = of building contracts in each week awarded in ; 

This 7 shows O° Facies Cerponmen As thes2 figures are collected from small towns andi 

rice as oat as large cities in these states, they are adequately representative of the entirg 
ura 15) 


BITUMINOUS COAL, PRODUCTION 
AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


i i for railroads, factories and similar 
|, which is used largely as a fuel 6 
i easel of industrial activity. The figures shown in the chart represent 
operations, furnishes hdd each week as determined by the number of working days in the 
ee ee aa based on statistics collected by the Bureau of Mines. 
= . 


Production of Bitumin 


LUMBER PRODUCTION 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NO 


art were compiled bythe Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
y the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. They represent 
mills, the index numbers being calculated ona three-year 
weeks in the years 1927-1929. 


Index numbers shown in the ch 
merce from information supplied b 


the cut of approximately 672 identical 
average for identical 


steel mills are an index of basic productive activity since steel is used largely 
din the manufacture of railroad equipment, automobiles, and machinery. 
hart are made on the basis of statistics reported in the Wall Street Journal. 


The operations of 
in construction an 
The figures used in thec 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION (DAILY AVERAGE? 
JAN. FEB MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


110 


he daily average output of crude petroleum for each week in the United States, 
oS ey upon information compiled by the American Petroleuz Institute. 


DETROIT FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Tenesbtttttthe toe oot? %, 
- | j 


Ph. ws figures for this region are chiefly indicative of conditions in the automobile industry 

owing to the concentration of this imdustry in Detroit. The index numbers are for semi-monthly 

periods and are based on data collected by the Detroit Board of Commerce, covering a large 
proportion of the working population 


FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. . 





60 


Loadings of railroad freight cars are an indication of the sate at which finished merchandise and 
‘aw materials are being distributed. These figures are based on information collected by the 
American Railroad Association covering the railroads of this country 


1RON AND STEEL, COMPOSITE PRICE 
JAN. FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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| 
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The index strown in this chart ts calculated from figures compiled by the tron Trade Review, based 


on the price of pig iton billets, slabs, steel bars, plates, structural shapes, black galvanized and 
blue annealed sheets, tin plate, wire nas and black pipe. 
= 


FT Rhea teadetke 


COPPER PRICE, ELECTROLYTIC 
LAN ffB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEP OCI. NOV DEC, 
_ Pe ‘a | | 
® accel aerate leat 


Hpecveetdewewregececepesereteseae 


| 
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The price of electiolytic copper és on indicator of raw material costs im electrical mamufacturing, 
brass and bronze manufacture and othe industrres The index is based on daily sverage prices at 
the princips! copper refineries. compiled by the Engineering and Mining Journa!. 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Y 


$$$ te ae — — 


KEY TO THE CHARTS ; 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


HE charts of ““Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. : 

The. figures from which the charts are made are obtained from 
reliable private, as well as Governmental] sources. The actual week 
for all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, 
it is a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indi- 
cators and to compare statistical series which are expressed in dif- 
ferent units, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
calculated all of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The 
weekly average for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and 
the value for each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week is greater 
than the average for the years 1923-1925 it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less than the average the 
index number is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Nov. 1 where available. 


CHART LEGEND: 1929 eeeeveece 


1930). ee 


CATTLE RECEIPTS 


Receipts of cattle and calves are in some respects a measure of conditions in agriculture and the 
meat packing industries. The figures upon which this index is based are compiled by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 


HOG RECEIPTS 


Receipts of hogs are a measure of agricultural conditions and of raw material supplies for the meat. 
packing and allied industries. Data collected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics covering! 
' receipts at the principal primary markets are the basis for these indexes. 


WHEAT PRICE No. 2 HARD WINTER 
150 2AN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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" The price upon which this index is based is that of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas City, and is 


collected by the Bureau of Agriculture Economics of the Department of Agriculture. It repre- 
sents a daily average of cash sales weighted by the number of cars sold. 


‘WHEAT RECEIPTS 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 
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Index numbers of the receipts of wheat at the principal primary markets are based on reports 

of the New York Produce Exchange, representing the movement of wheat at twelve important 

distributing centers. These statistics, taken in conjunction with wheat prices, furnish some measure 
of agricultural prosperity in important producing areas. 


The basis for this chart is ‘receipts into sight” of cotton, reported by the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. Taken in conjunction with the price of cotton, this furnishes some measure of agricultural 
prosperity in agricultural regions of the South. 


COTTON PRICE MIDDLING, NEW YORK 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


Beer | 


This shows the trend in prices of an important domestic farm product and a leading article of 
export. The index numbers are based on information supplied to the Department of Commerce 
by the New York Cotton Exchange and represent an average of daily prices for the week. 


FISHER’S WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX 
_ JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT NOV DEC. 


——<—<—$—- —« ———— 


Fluctuations in the average wholessle price of 120 principal commodities are shown by this 
index, which is compiled by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University, and appears in the weekly 
data reports of the Index Number Institute. The year in 1926 is taken as 100 


ears 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 


STOCK PRICES 


This index is calculated on the basis of data compiled by the Annalist showing prices of leading 
securities on the New York Stock Exchange. 


BOND PRICES 


100 


The average price of bonds reflects the rate on long-term investments. The index numbers in this’ 
chart are based on information collected by the Wall Street Journal showing the prices paid for 
40 leading bonds (10 industrial, 10 public utilities, 10 first and 10 second grade railroads). ’ 


BROKERS’ LOANS 
JAN. FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT. NOV.. DEC. 
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This index shows fluctuations in the amount of brokers’ loans held by New York City banks which 


are members of the Federal Reserve System. It is based upon data compiled by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


CALL MONEY RATES 


Call money rates reflect the demand and supply of funds available Sor short term security loans., 
The index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and indicates fluctuations. 
in the rates charged for call money in the New York market. 


TIME MONEY RATES 


This index is based on statistics compiled by the Wall Street Journal and represents rates charged 
on loans of a duration of 90 days or more. 


This index is based on total loans and discounts of the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 


LUE I 
PARRA SARA W CAd 


This index shows changes in the volume of check payments made by banks in the United States 
outside of New York City. New York Cily payments were omitted in order to exclude the 
influence of stock market activities 


FEDERAL RESERVE RATIO 


JAN. FEB MAR. APR, MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEP. OCT, NO 


80: 


The index reflects weekly Auctuations in the ratio of deposits and notes to the total reserves of the 

Federal Reserve Banks. The figure shown is not the actual ratio but is an index expressing the 

percentage which that ratio bears to the average for the years 1923-1925. This information is 
compiled and published by the Federal Reserve Board. 


BUSINESS FAILURES, NUMBER 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG. 


This chart shows fluctuations in the number df business failures in the United States, reported by 
R G. Dun & Company. 





AvurHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Beine 
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Federal 


Bank Resources 


Are Higher Than 
Total Last Year 


Comptroller Pole Reveals 
Figure Is Greater Than for 
September, 1929, But 
Under June, 1930 


National bank nS in coe 
tal United States, aska an awai 
on dept. 24 aggregated $28,378,683,000, 
or $737,856,000 below the total resources 
of the national banking system on June 
80, according to a statement by the 
Comptroller of the Currency, John W. 
Pole, on Nov. 5, giving results of the 
Sept. 24 call for condition statements 
of the banks. , 

Although there was a decline in the 
resources recorded in the three months 
between the last two condition calls, the 
Sept. 24 statement of condition reflected 

increase of $454,373,000 over the re- 
es of the banks on the correspond- 
ing call of 1929. 

Deposits of the banks aggregated $22,- 
481,317,000 on the date of the current 
call, or $787,567,000 below the total de- 
posits on June 30, but the Sept. 24 de- 
posits were larger by $579,320,000 than 
on Oct. 5, 1929, which was the corre- 
sponding call a year ago. . 

The Comptroller’s statement follows in 
fuli@ text: 


Aggregate Resources 


Comptroller of the Currency, John W. 
Pole, announced today (Nov. 5) that the 
aggregate resources of the 7,197 report- 
ing national banks in the continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii on 
Sept. 24, 1930, the date of the recent 
eall for statements of condition, 
amounted to $28,378,683,000 and showed 
a decrease of $737,856,000 since June 30, 
1930, the date of the preceding call when 
there were 7,252 reporting banks, but an 
increase of $454,373,000 over the amount 
reported by 7,473 banks as of Oct. 4, 
1929, the date of the corresponding call 
a year ago. . > 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, on Sept. 24, 1930, amounted to 
$14,653,078,000 and showed decreases for 
the three and 12-month periods of $234,- 

74,000 and $308,799,000, respectively. 
Pinvesiments in United States Govern- 

eht securities of $2,817,155,000 showed 
increases since June 30, 1930, and Oct. 4, 
1929, of $63,214,000 and $112,281,000, re- 
spectively. Other bonds and securities 
held amounting to $4,307,096,000 also 
showed an increase of $172,866,000 since 
June of the current year and an increase 
of $566,082,000 in the 12-month period. 


Amounts Due Decrease 


Amounts due from correspondent 
banks and bankers of 3$4,321,373,000, 


which included lawful reserve with Fed? 


eral Reserve Banks of $1,432,892,000, 


showed a decrease of $680,195,000 since | 


June but an increase of $30,756,000 in 
the year. Casn in banks, $339,839,000, 
showed decreases since June~30, 1930, 
and Oct. 4, 1929, at $2,668,000 and $7,- 
523,000 respectively. 

Capital stock paid in totalled $1,745,- 
125,000, which amount was $1,151,000 
more than in June, 1930, and $73,851,000 
more than in October, 1929. Surfplus 
funds of $1,592,814,000 and net undivided 

ofits, excluding reserve accounts, of 

586,430,000, a total of $2,179,244,000, 
increases in the three 


‘also showed 


and 12-months periods of $42,032,000 and | 


$108,130,000, respectively. , 
National bank notes outstanding 
amounted to $652,260,000 and showed a 
decrease of $79,000 since June, 1930, but 

a increase of $11,156,000 in the year. 


Decline In Deposits 
$22,481,317,000, which amount was a de- 
crease of $787,567,000 since June of the 
current year but an increase of $579,- 
320,000 since Oct. 4, 1929. Total: de- 

osits on the date of the current call 
included balances due correspondent 
banks and bankers and _ certified and 
cashiers’ checks outstanding of $3,184,- 
949,000, Saiee States deposits of $163,- 
428,000, other demand deposits of $10,- 
$34,688,000 and time*deposits of $8,798,- 
252,000. ; 

In the latter figure are included de- 
posits evidenced by savings pass books 
of $6,048,765,000 represented by 15,498,- 
265 accounts, time certificates of de- 
posit of $1,375,493,000 and postal sav- 
ings of $116,172,000, a total of $7,540,- 


Deposits on Sept. 24, 1930, aggregated | 


430,000 and showed increases in the three 
$4,306,000 | 


and 12-month periods of 
and $169,850,000, respectively? The num- 
ber of _— pass book accounts, how- 
ever, showed a decrease of 86,424 since 
June, 1930, but an increase of 67,301 in 
the year. 

Bills payable of $137,567,000 and re, 
discounts of $82,283,000, a total of $219/- 
850,000, showed decreases since June, 
1930, and October. 1929, of $9,183,000 
and $437,722,000, respectively. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 


to total deposits on Sept. 24, 1930, was) 
65.18, in comparison with 63.98 on June} 


30, 1930, and 68.31 on Oct. 4, 1929. 


Executive Order Outlines 
Allocation of Federal Jobs 


4 , [Continued from Page 5.] 
period, a protest against the change, If 
a protest is filed by the head of.a de- 

artment, the Personnel Classification 

oard shall promptly transmit such pro- 
test to the President, with a statement 
of its reasons for the change of alloca- 
tion, and such protested change shall not 
become effective unless and until ap- 
proved by the President. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, Oct. 30, 1930. 


, An executive order (No. 5470) signed 
Oct. 22 by President Hoover allots—Tri- 
angle Island, a small isle adjacent to 


Nunivak Island, Alaska, to the use of the! 


Department of Agriculture as a refuge 
oe wie birds, game and fur-bearing ani- 
mals. 
Other executive orders signed on Oct. 
22 by the President are: 
on the same date by the President are: 
No. 5468: Amending instructions to 
diplomatic, officers regarding the inven- 
tory of Government property. ‘ 
No. 5469: Amending consular regula 
tions for the purpose of bringing con- 
sular regulations of 1896 into conform- 
ity with simplified © administrative 
methods. , 
The President signed the following 
order on Oct. 24: 
No. 5471: Amending Schedule A of the 
ivil. Service Rules by specifying that 
imporary clerks, carriers, and laborers 
uired for temporary ‘work in the 


Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 
Made Pawite Nov. 5 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
TEVENUC 4eeesersseeeees 
Miscellaneous’ receipts .... 


$1,290,825.66 
526,817.53 


2,228,454.93 
1,549,142.11 


$5,595,240.23 | 
283,620.00 
201,841,269.56 


$207,720,129.79 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





Expenditures 


General expenditures 
Interest on public debt .... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in 

counts . 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 
Civil 

n 


$9,372,222.37 
1,638,278.87 
463,149.07 
16,202.14 
2,154,402.11 
304,115.26 
86,803.57 
421,789.92 
$13,848,732.79 


405,732.25 


$207,720,129.79 


Small Loan Agencies 
Declared Beneficial 


Bay State Supervisor Points 
To Help Given Unem- 
ployed During Depression 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Nov. 5. 


Small loan agencies which make per- | 
sonal léans of $300 or less in Massa- 
chusetts are of help in times of business 
depression by making credit available to 
small borrowers of good character, the 
State Supervisor of Small Loan Agencies, 
Earl E. Davidson, declared in a state- 
ment issued Nov. 3 

Mr. Davidson’s comment was occa- 
sioned by an announcement that a small 
loan group had set up a special fund of 
$100,000 to be loaned to deserving 
families, without interest or other 
charges, in amounts of $10 to $50, under 
the direction of local welfare agencies 
in more than 200 cities throughout the 
country. The plan contemplates the re- 
payment of the loans in small monthly 
payments when the breadwinner of the 
family finds employment, he explained 
orally. 


| Sum Set Aside in Boston 


' ‘The fund has been set aside by the 
; Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, 
and a proportionate share will be allo- 
cated for distribution through the duly 
accredited welfare agencies in Boston, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Reginald 
H. Smith, president of the Beneficial 
Loan Society of Boston, affiliated with 
the corporation referred to by Mr. 
Davidson in’ making public his statement. 
Mr. Davidson’s statement follows in full 
| text: 

The small loan agencies which make 
personal loans of $300 or less and op- 
| erate under my superyision, quite gen- 
erally give help in periods of business} 
depréssion ‘by making credit available, 
on a business basis, to small borrowers 
of good character. Under modern eco- 
nomic conditions the work of personal 
finance companies has become so impor- 
tant that it must be conducted along 
lines that promote the general public 
welfare, and this fact the lenders realize 
and appreciate. The generous action of 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation in 
enabling family welfare societies to grant 
|loans, at no interest charge at all, to} 
persons of sound character until they | 
can find employment is a recognition of | 
this principle of public service, and is a| 
most laudable extension of practical help 
| in a field where help is greatly needed. 
| 





Branch Examination 


As Banking Problem 


Simultaneous Calls Favored for | 
| Affiliated Institutions 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Nov. 5. 


One of the problems encountered by 
officials engaged in bank supervision and 
examination is the simultaneous exami- 
nation of affiliated institutions, the ea 
Superintendent of Banks, L. A. Andrew, 
who is also president of the National 
Association of Supervisors of State 
Banks, told the Clearinghouse Round 
Table Conference at the recent session! 
of the American Bankers Association. 
This difficulty is encountered in chain 
and group banking as well as in branch | 
banking systems, he declared. 

Supervising authorities agree, accord-; 
ing to Mr. Andrew, that for the proper | 
examination of institutions which are 
affiliated, there must be simultaneous 
examination of every institution. “In 
the ordinary Midwestern State,” Mr. 
Andrew continued, gwhich has groups of 
banks or chains of banks and not branch 
banks, the supervising authorities try to 
examine these banks by having a man 


| usual, it was explained in an oral state- 





in each one at the beginning of the day’s 
business, on the same day.” 

In California, he explained, where one 
bank has nearly 300 branches, the exam- 
ining force of the State and of the Fed- 
eral reserve system is not large enough 
to follow this procedure, but they exam- 





ine simultaneously the head office and 
the larger branches, and then ask for a 
detailed statement from the smaller 
branches to be delivered to the head ex- 
aminer at San Francisco. 


In many cases, according to the Iowa 
Superintendent, there are groups of 
State and national banks, which must 
be examined by agreement between the 
two supervising authorities. “I want 
to assure you,” he continued, “our dual 
system of banking, national and State, 
works together in fine cooperation in 
these matters. In all these places we 
have the hearty cooperation of the Fed- 
eral reserve examiners.” 


Postal Service are exempted from exami- 
— under ¢ivil service rules. 
e President signed the following 
rder on Oct. 30: 
No. 5473: Procedure pertaining to 
changes by the Personnel Classification 


Boamd in Existing Allocations of Posi- 
tions. 
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Bank Supervision 


National Debt 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


For Savings Bank Investment 


* 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Nov. 5 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


The folluwing sy 


States Sales 
in in 
Which Thous- 


Legal 
d 
d 
bedeg 
£ 


£ 
abdf 
ab 
ab 
ab 


Alum 
Amer 
Amer 
Amer 
Amer T & T deb 5s ’60 SF 

Ark & Mem Ist 5s ’64 

AT & SF Adj due Jul 1 4s ’95.. 
AT & SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ’95 
AT & SF ev (exp’d of ’05) 4s ’55 
AT & SF ev deb 4%s ’48 

Atl Cst L 1st cons 4s 52 


Co of Amer deb 5s ’52 SF 
Smelt & Ref 1st 5s ’47... 
T & T coll 5s ’46 SF 


10 
6 
5 

10 


112 
2 


« 


28 


ab 
abcdefg 
abcd 
abed 
abed 
abed 
abcd 
abed 

c 

abed 


ev (exp’d) 4%s '33 

ref & gen A 5s '95 

ref gen C 6s ’95 

ref & gen D 5s 2000 

SW Div 1st ext 5s ’50... 

O Pitts L Er W Var 4s ’41 

Bell Tel Pa Ist r B 5s ’48 abcde 
Bell Tel Pa ist r C 5s 60 abcde 
Bost & Me RR ist 5s A C ’67.. d 
BkIn Edison gen A 5s °49 abcdef 
Buff Roch & Pitts Ry cns 414s’57 


N Ry Gvt gty 4%s 57 
’ N Ry Gvt gty 4%s ’55 
> N Ry Gvt gty 4% 

N Ry Gvé gty 5s Jul ’69 

N Ry deb Gvt gty 7s 40 
> Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’49 

Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s ’60..... L 
> Pac RRthru sht 1 1st gu 4s 
Cent Dist Tel Ist 5s °43....... 
C & O Ry gen 4%s ’92 


| C & O Ry ref & imp A 4%s 


C & O Ry ref & imp B 4%s 

C & O Craig Val Br Ist 5s 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’58.... 
Ch Bur&Q RR ist&r 4%s B "77 
Ch Ind & Lou RR r 5s B ’47... 
ChI& L RR Ist & gen 5s A ’66 
Ch & NW Ry gen 3%s ’87.... 
C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 
C&NW R ist&r 4%s dMy 1 2037 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s ’88... 
Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s '34.... 
C StL&P RR cons (asmd) 5s 32 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 4%s A ’63.... 
Ch U Sta gu Ist 5s B ’63 

Ch U Sta gu Ist 6%s C 63... 
Ch Un Sta gu 5s 744 

Cin Leb&NRy Ist cons gu 4s ’42 
Cl Cin Ch&StL Ry gen 4s A 93 
Cl Cin Ch&StL 20 yr deb4%s ’31 
ccC & StLr & imp 5s D ’63... 
CCC & StL r & imp 4%s E "77 
Clev U Ter gu Ist 5%s A ’72... 
.Clev U Ter gu ist 5s B ’73 SF 
Col & So Ry r & ext 4%s ’35.. 
Col & Tol RR ist ext 4s ’55... 
Consu P ist & Uni 5s C ’52... 


D & H ist & r (asmd) 4s *43 SF 
Det Ed ist & coll 5s ’33 

Det Ed ist&r 5s A ’40 due Jul 1 
Det Ed ist&r 6s B’40 due Jul 1 
Det Ed gen&ref 5s A ’49 

Det Ed gen & ref 5s B ’55 

Det Ed gen & ref 5s C ’62.... 
Det R Tun Det T&T ist 4%s ’61 
Dul & Ir Ran RR Ist 5s ’37... 
Duquesne Lt Ist 4%s ’67 

Ed El Ill Bkin ist cons 4s ’39.. 
Gt Nor Ry reg 7s '36 

Gt Nor Ry gen 5%s B 

Gt Nor Ry 4%s D 

Gt Nor Ry gen (new) 4%s E "77 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s °40.. 
Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ’36 SF 
Gulf Mob & N'RR Ist 5%s B ’50 
Gulf M & N RR Ist 5s C ’50... 


Housatonic RR cons 5s ’387... 
HE & WT Ry Ist gu 5s (td)’33 
Ill Bell T ist & r 5s A ’56 

Til Cen RR Ist 3%s ’51 

Ill Cen RR ref 4s ’55 

IC RR C StL&N Jt Ist x 5sA’63 
IC RRC StL &NJlst r 4144sC’63 
Ind Un Ry g & r gu 5s B ’65... 
Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52 abcedefg 
K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r4s’36 abd 
Kan C Term Ry Ist gu 4s 60... d 

K C Sou Ry Ist 3s 50 abd 
LS & M S Ry deb (asmd) 4s’31 abcdeg 
Leh Val Harb\T Ry Ist. 5s ’54.. abd 
Leh Val Ry NY Ist 4%s 40.... abcdfg 
Leh Val RR g cons 4s 2003.... ab 
Ligg & My Tob deb 7s ’44..... d 

Ligg & My Tob deb 5s ’51.... d 
Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A ’52.. g 

L & N RR Ist coll 5s 831 abcdeg 
L & N RR ist & R 4%s C 2003 abcdeg 


National Debt Total 
Increases in October 
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Deficit Greater Than at Same 
Time Last Year 


Operations of the Department of the 
Treasury resulted in an increase in the 
public debt of $99,324,694 during the 
month of October, according to final 
figures for the month just made public 
by the Department of the Treasury. The 
debt stood at $16,179,837,396 at the 
beginning of the current month. 

While the increase for October was 
described as somewhat larger than 


ment in behalf of the Department that 
operations in months between the quar- 
terly tax installments may be expected 
to show fluctuations in the national debt 
total under present conditions. When 
bond market conditions are favorable, 
the Treasury has made purchases of 
Government securities from the sinking 
fund and thus has reduced the debt 
total, it is explained. Few purchases 
have been made thus far in the fiscal 
year, however, and the debt, therefore, 
has not been curtailed or held at a sta- 
tionary position as ordinarily would be 
the case. 

According to the information made! 
available at the Department, the debt| 
total is likely to undergo another change 
around the middle of November when 
about $100,000,000 in Treasury bills ma- 
ture. There has been no decision as to 
the course to be followed in meeting 
these maturities, nor was the Depart- 





ment prepared to say what sort of an 
issue of new securities is under con- 
templation. 

The deficit at the end of the first four 
months of the fiscal year was given as 
$175,138,866, or $41,550,887 greater than 
on the corresponding date last year. 
October operations, considered alone, 


|showed a. deficit of $227,431,121 which 


was $38,750,595 more than the deficit for! 
October, 1929. | 
* ° | 

Average Silver Prices Lower 

The average price of silver in cents 
per fine ounce for the first eight months 
of the year was 39.6 as compared with 
53 last year. The price in index num- 
bers was 63.9 as compared with 85.5 for 
1929, (Department of Commerce.) 
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| Mo Pac RR ist & r 5 


Mob & O RR Mont Div 1st 5s °47 


M & E RR Cns mtge 


N Eng T & T Ist 4%s B ’61.... 


N J Jt RR Ist gu 4s 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist & 
| N Orl Pub Serv ist & 
| NY Cent RR cons 4s 


| NY C & Hud Ri reg 3%s ’97... 
NY C & Hud Ri gold 4s ’42 
NY C&HRr & imp 4%43A 2013 
| NY C & HRr&imp5sC2013 (NYC) 


NY Ch & StL RR 1st 
NY Ont & W Ry r 4s 


NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s ’39 
NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF 


NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 


' Niag Falls Pow ist 5s ’32 
| Niag F Pow r & gen 6s’32 d Janl1 
| N Lock & Ont P ist & r 5s A’55 
| N & W RR gen Ist 6s ’31 


Nor Pac Ry Pr L 4s 


| N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047.... 
N Stat Pow ist & re5s A ’41.... 


Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r 4s ’61 


| Pa GkREgé€&r 5s 


Pac T & T Ist & coll 5s ’37 SF 


| Pac T & Tr mtge 5s 


Penn RR cons 4%s ’60... 
| Penn RR gen 4%s A ’65. 
Penn RR secured 614s ’36 oe 
| Pere Marq Ry ist 5s A ’56..... 


| Pere Marq Ry Ist 4s 


PCC & StL RR cons gu 414s I ’63 


| PSE&Gof NJ ist 
| Read gen & r 4%s A 
| Roch G & E gen 5%s 


Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 41%s 34 
| StL P & NW Ry Ist(asmd)5s ’48 


StL S F Ry Pr L 4s 
StL S F Ry Pr L 5s 


StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78.... 
StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89 
StP K C Sh L RR Ist 414s ’41.. 


| StP M & M Ry M ex 
So Bell T & T 1st 5s 


So Pac 40 yr.Ser 1928 414s 68 
S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29(ww)4%s 69 


S Pac C P coll 4s 49 
| S Pac Ore Lines Ist 


S Pac RR ist r gu 4s ’55 
So Ry ist cons 5s ’94 
| So Ry dev & gen 4s A ’56 
So Ry dev & gen 614s A ’56.... 
So Ry StL Div Ist 4s ’51 


So Ry Mob & O coll 
Stan Oil of N Y deb 


Tenn E P ist & r 6s 


| Texar&FtSmRy Ist gu5%s A ’50 

Tex &P Ry g & r 5s B 77.... 
| Tex & P Ry Louis Div ist 5s '31 
| Tol StL & W RR Ist 4s ’50.... 


Union El Lt & Pow Mo Ist 5s’32 


Union E1L & P Mor 
Un Pac RR Iist&Land 


Un Pac RR 40 yr 4% 
| Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 


Va Ry Ist 5s A ’62 


| Warren RR ist r 3% 
Wash D C Term Ist 3 


4 | West Mary RR Ist 4s ’52 
West Mary RR Ist & r 51%s A’'77 
| W Penn Pow Ist.5s A °46 
W Penn Pow ist 5s G ’56...... 


| W Shore RR ist 4s 2 
| W Shore RR reg gu 
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1005, | U S of A Treas 4s 


Eight Claims Against 
Government Granted | 


Cases in Federal Court Involve) 
Three Billion Dollars 


Claims against the Government total- 
ing $2,902,854,838 are now pending in} 
the Court of Claims, according to a state- 
ment made public Nov. 4 at the Depart- 
ment of Justice. During the past week 
eight cases were decided in favor of 
claimants who were awarded a total of 
$83,559 while eight cases were decided in 
favor of the Government involving 
$1,039,184 and 83 cases involving $5,750,- | 
945 were dismissed, it is stated. The} 
full text of the statement follows: 

According to a report of the division‘ 
of the Department of Justice having 
charge of claims filed against the Gov- 
ernment for consideration in the Court 
of Claims there are now pending in that 
court claims against the Government to} 
the number of 2,057, involving a grand! 
total of $2,902,854,838. Eight cases were | 
decided during the past week in favor of 
the claimants who had sued for a total | 
of $277,782, and were aw@rded a total of 
$83,559. 

Eight cases were decided in favor of 
the Government involving claims amount- 
ing to $1,039,184, and cases were dis- | 
missed to the number of 33 with total 
claims of $5,750,945. Twenty-two new 
cases were filed during the week with 
total claims of $208,731. 


Among the important items in this list 
of new claims are the following: Frank 
W. Thacher, Edgewater Park, N. J., 
claim for refund of certain income taxes, 
$3,357; Watson Coal Company, Blairs- 
ville, Pa., claim for refund of certain 
income and profits taxes, $109,403; O. L. 
Bartlett, Mound City, Ill., compensation 
alleged to be due for the taking and 
destruction of his property under au- 
thority of the Fool Control Act, $48,638; 
Charles H. Young, Shirley, Mass., com- 
pensation alleged to be due for damages | 
to claimant’s property while under lease | 
to the War Department, $3,500; the Pel-' 








Ga., claim for refund of income and} 
excess profits taxes, $11,469; Consoli- 
dated Textile Company, New York, Ni: 
Y., claim for refund of certain income 
and excess profits taxes, $11,469; Lucius 
B. Cranska, claim for refuhd of certain: 
taxes, $4,443, \ 


Met Ed ist & r 4%s D ’68 SF.. 


M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 5s ’38 
M K & T RR Pr L 4s B 62.... 
Mo'Pac RR Ist & r 5s A ’65.... 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F 


! Un Oil of Cal A 6s ’42 
Un Pac RR Ist & r 4s 2008 d Jul 


| Wabash RR r & gen 5%s A "75. 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s B 76... 
Wabash RR r & gen 414s C 78. 
Wabash RR r & gen 5s D ’80.., 


1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3%s °47 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ’47 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s ’38 

4th Liberty Loan reg 4%s.... 
U S of A Treas 4%s ’52...... 
"R462 
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received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New Y 


ork. 
mbols are used to designate the States 


in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank invéstment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connccticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 9.] 
aged as a result of any undue prejudice. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 22112.—Springfield, Vt., Chamber of 
Commerce v, Adirondack & St. Lawrence 
Railroad., Rates to Springfield, Vt., on car- 
load shipments of anthracite coal from the 
Scranton, Pa., district, bituminous coal 
from the Clearfield, Pa., district, coke from 


Brownsville and Crabtree, Pa., petroleum | 


and petroleum products from Providence, 

I., znd moulding sand from Stuyvesant 
and Saratoga Springs, N. Y., not shown to 
be or to have been unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. Rates to Springfield, Vt., on 
carload shipments of coke from Everett, 
Mass,, sand from Dividing Creek, N. J., 
and Ottawa, Ill., moulding sand from Cox- 
sackie, N. Y., fire clay from Woodbridge, N. 
J., foundry’ facings from Irwin, Herminie 
and Rillton, Pa., limestone from Cheshire, 
Mass., brick from Monument and Clearfield, 
Pa., copper ingots from Carteret, N. J., pe- 
troleum and petroleum products from Mar- 
cus Hook, Pa., lumber from Boston, Mass., 
Cincinnat® Ohio, and Cairo, Ill., and grain 
from Cheago, Ill., Toledo, Ohio, and Buf- 
falo, N. Y., not shown to be or to have been 
Shasqeentaye but found to be unduly preju- 
icial. 


No. 22065.—Galesburg Horse & Mule Com- 
pany, Ine., v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Rates charged on horses and mules, 
in carloads, frem Galesburg, Ill., to Atlanta, 
Ga., found inapplicable. Applicable rates 
found not unreasonable. Adjustment of 
charges to basis of rates found applicable 
directed, and complaint dismissed. 


« No. 22641,—National Broom Manufactur- |’ 


ing Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Rates on brooms, in carloads, from Pueblo, 
Colo., to destinations in California, Oregon, 
and Washington found not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 20680.—Liberty Cooperage & Lumber 
Co. v. Pennsylvania Railroad. On further 
hearing, rate on a carload of rough lumber 
from Upland, Ind., to Union City, Pa., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
Original report, 156 I. C. C. 175. 

No, 19427.—Henry Marble Company v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. On further 


| hom Manufacturing Company, Pelham,|hearing, amounts of reparation due com- 


plainants under rates on rough-quarried 
marble blocks, in carloads, from points 
within the lighterage limits of New York 
Harbor, and Port Morris, N. Y., to Chicago 
and Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., found 
unreasonable in former report, 146 I. C. C. 
414, determined, Order awarding reparation 
entered, ‘ 


c 


“road to continue operation as an inde- 


( 
State 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 5.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
fo: the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have | 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) , 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ... 
Denmark (krone) ........ aone ee 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

Pramee. (2fane) ....5..bse0. 
Germany (reichsmark 


Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) .......... ese 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ‘ 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) » 
Mexico (peso) .. ees hee 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) ..... e 
Bar silver 


14.1015 
13.9392 
7197 
2.9650 
26.7377 
485.6250 | 
2.5167 
3.9266 
23.8183 
1.2947 
17.5020 | 
5.2385 | 
40.2425 | 
26.7377 
11.2190 
4.4808 

5949 
11.2426 
26.8186 
19.4010 
1.7717 
31.8303 
39.1071 
28.1875 
28.0833 | 
35.9978 | 

49.6484 | 
55.9583 
100.1143 
100.0278 
46.7700 
97.4377 
12.0649 
80.6654 
96.5300 | 
36.1250 
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Separate Operation 


Of New York Line! 


Fonda Réad and New York' 
Central Granted Petition 
By the I. C. C. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has approved the joint petition of the 
New York Central Railroad and the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville~ Rail- 
road, seeking authority for the latter 


pendent carrier in view of certain agree- 
ments between them, it was announced 
|by order on Nov. 5. (Finance Docket 
Nos. 5688 and 5690.) 

In its decision in the New York Cen- | 
tral Unification Case, the Commission 
approved the Central’s application to 
lease the Big Four, Michigan Central 


| through stock ownership, on the condi- 
| tion that it purchased certain short line 
properties tributary to its system lines. 

The Fonda was one of these short line 
tributaries. The Commission’s order pro- 
vided that the Central pay for these 
properties the proper and reasonable 
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California Bureau 


To Place Agents 
In Trade Centers 


Industry of State Turning Its: 
Attention to Problems of; 
Distribution, Director of | 
Finance States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ency of Mr. Henderson, who is located ' 
in Germany, has been productive of good 
results, it is believed the Washington of- 
fice will ultimately secure approximate 
results at very low cost by cooperating 
and utilizing the full facilities of the 
Federal agencies which maintain a net- 
work of representatives in most strategie 
world market centers. 

The last month has instanced some. 
very attractive results secured through: 
Mr. Henderson, and the information fe: 
is gaining by personal contact on the 
European continent will be of great value 
fo the Bureau. Probably, however, it 
will be found, after he shall have made 
some contacts there and shall have looked 
over the territory thoroughly, that prac- 


j tically all-:the work of the Bureau can 
| be done on the American continent, with 


equally satisfactory results. 

The Washington office has discovered 
that the Federal agencies are precluded 
from doing promotion work in our do- 
mestic markets. The Chief of the Bureau 
of Commerce therefore contemplates that 
this Bureau shall specialize in domestic 
market promotion work by detailing, 
trade commissioners to important trade 
centers of this country. 4 

The working out of this plan has the. 
approval of nationally known producers,’ 
shippers, and marketing authorities, in- 
cluding Dr. Frank M. Surface, in charge 
of the domestic commerce activities of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce, and of Mr. E. G. Mears of Stan- 
ford University, nationally known mar- 


' keting authority. 


In specializing in the promotion of 
markets in these domestic trade areas,’ 
California trade commissioners will 
strive to render to California producers 
and shippers a service similar to that 
given market exporters by Federal trade 
commissioners in world markets; that is,, 
the regional activities of the commis: 
sioners will have to do with such duties, 
as the following: 

(1) Promote the actual sale and transpor-’ 
tation of those products in which Cali-. 
fornia is vitally interested, but without 
assuming any Per ery responsibilities; 
this work to be initiated by the trade 
commissioners themselves, the Sacramento 
headquarters of the bureau, and the trade. ' 

(2) To make distribution studies of the 
factors involved in profitably merchan- 
dising California’s products in these 
markets. 

(3) Act as a clearing house of market 
rene for visting California business 

en and arrange for introductions to proper 
parties to expedite their business. 

(4) Do everything possible to increase 
good will toward, and stimulate the taste 


: for, California products by (a) answering. 
and other roads which it now controls 


unfavorable criticism, (b) campaigning ac- 
tively toward creating the best possible 
sentiment. ' 

For many years vast production has 
been the great end of California indus- 
Distribution has been of secgndary 
importance, production being primary. 
The tide has turned, because of the 
fact that for a considerable portion of 
production there apparently were no 





“commercial value” of the several roads, 
the value to be fixed by arbitration. How- 
ever, upon agreement with the Central 
looking toward reciprocal traffic inter- 
changes, diyision of rates and charges, 
etc., the Fonda has withdrawn its plan 
to become a part of the New York Cen- 
‘tral system. 


The Commission’s order in the case 
follows in full text: 


It appearing, the the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, on July 29, 1926, 
,filed with this Commission application 
in the above-entitled proceeding for au- 
thority under section 5(2) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to acquire control, 
|by lease, of the railroad properties of 
i the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago &- St. 
Louis Railway Company, the Michigan 
Central Railroad Company, and the Chi- 
cago, Kalamazoo & Saginaw Railway 
Company. 

Purchase Earlier Required 


It further appearing, that on Jan. 14, 
| 1929, this Commission issued a report 
in said proceeding, 150 I. C. C. 278, 
finding, among other things, that ac- 
quisition of control, as aforesaid, would 
be in the public interest, but deferring 
|entry of an order of authorization and 


!|approval until compliance with a con- 


dition requiring the New York Central 


buyers. Industry has now set about to 
discover outlets for products, by improv- 
ing systems of domestic distribution, by 
advertising and building up consumer de- 
mand, by paying attention to service and 
dealers’ aids as sales auxiliaries. 

California cannot absorb all of her 
own production. This State is faced not 
only with the same general conditicns 
which affect the Nation’s industries, but 
is further disadvantaged by an abnormal 
volume of production in comparison with 
consumption, and by the distance of the 
State from important eastern consuming 
centers. , 

It is the present and future effort of 
the Bureau of Commerce to place distri- 
bution on just as efficient a basis as is 
our system of production. We are in a 
new era of distribution, and effective 
merchandising must enlarge markets. It 
will be the specific duty of the Bureau 
of Commerce to gather those data which 
will help in solving this great marketing 
problem. 


Harmless Coal-tar Dyes 
Are Permitted in Food 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


vides for the use of certain harmless 
coal-tar dyes in the coloring of foods. 





Railroad Company to acquire the steam 
railroad properties of certaim carriers, 
including the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad Company, as more! 
fully set forth in said report. 

It further appearing, that on July 2, 
1929, this Commission issued a supple- 
;mental report in said proceeding, with 
order, 154 I. C. C. 489, authorizing ac- 
quisition of control as aforesaid, but| 
preserving said condition in full force 
and effect. F 

It further appearing, that on Oct. 6, 
1930, the New York Central Railroad | 
Company and the Fonda, Johnstown & 
Gloversville Railroad Company filed with 
this Commission their joint petition that 
the New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany be relieved from said condition, so 
far as it relates to the properties of ‘the 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville Rail- 
road Company, said petitioners repre- 
senting, among other things, that they | 
had entered into agreements, copies of 
which were annexed to the petition, 
whereby the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloy- | 
ersville Railroad Company, in consider- | 
ation of certain terms and conditions af- | 
fecting service and revenues on inter- 
change traffic, as more fully set forth in 
‘said agreements, would continue opera- 
tion of its railroad as an independent | 
company. 








Order Amended 


It is ordered, that the aforesaid re- 
ports and order be, and they are hereby, 
so amended as to eliminate therefrom the 
said condition so far as it requires the 
New York Central Railroad Company to 
acquire the steam railroad properties of 
the Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Railroad Company: Provided, however, 
that nothing in this order shall be con- 
;strued as an approval of any of the 
| terms or conditions of said agreements 
between the New York Central Railroad | 
Company and the Fonda, Johnstown & | 
Gloversville Railroad Company, the le- | 
gality and propriety of said terms and | 
conditions, so far as subject to the juris- 
diction of this Commission, being re- 
served for determination in future pro- 
ceedings, if any arise, in which the le- 
gality“and propriety of such terms and 
conditions may be brought in issue. 


Precautions are taken to prevent their 
reaching the public in anything but the 
purest form. The list of permitted dyes 
provides a wide range of shade and mix- 
tures, since it includes four reds, one 
orange, five yellows, three greens, and 
two blues. 

Added color must not be used to con- 
ceal damage or inferiority and, under 
the Food and Drugs Act, a statement of 
its presence must appear on the label, 
Mr. Herrick says. When these condi- 
tions are observed there can be no ob« 
jection to the use of artificial color in 
foods. The words, “certified food cole 
or,” have come to mean the Governe 
ment’s guarantee of safety and harm- 
lessness to the consumer. 


E invite inquiry re- 

garding the opera- 
tions and securities of 
the Associated Gas and 
Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States 
serving 1,405,650 custo- 
mers in well-established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and . 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus 
$300,000,000 


61 Broadway 
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| How a State Writes Insurance 
on [ts Own Buildings + + + 


Operation of Fund in South Carolina for Pro- 
tection of Public Property Described by Sec- 
retary of Sinking Fund Commission 


By MALCOLM J. MILLER 


Secretary, Sinking Fund Commission, State of South Carolina 


goes the honor of being first to 

inaugurate the system of State 
insurance of public property. Begin- 
ning in 1900 by writing a small part, 
10 per cent, of the fire insurance on 
the buildings of the State institutions 
the scheme has grown and expanded 
until at present all of the fire, lightning 
and windstorm insurance on all of the 
public buildings of the State, the coun- 
ties and the public school buildings is 
being written by the State. 

The Sinking Fund Commission, con- 
sisting of-four executive and two legis- 
lative members, all serving ex officio, 
was designated to handle this business 
for the State and has been in charge 
throughout the entire period up to date. 

At the outset only a small percentage 
of the insurance carried on State build- 
ings was carried by the Commission, 
the remainder being written concur- 
rently by commercial insurance compa- 
nies. Profitable from the first, as the 
assets of the insurance fund increased 
the amount of insurance written was 
gradually increased and the county 
buildings, such as jails and court 
houses, were taken in. 

This general plan was followed until 
1914 when all of the insurance on the 
State and county buildings was taken 
over and that portion which had for- 
merly been written concurrently by the 
commercial irsurance companies was 
placed as reinsurance. This was a good 
move as the insurance companies paid 
the State a “substantial commission on 
all reinsurance written. In 1916 the 
insurance of all brick and concrete 
school buildings was taken over and 
1919 all public school buildings in the 
State were taken in, regardless of the 
character of construction. 
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In 1924 the insurance protection af- 
forded, which up to that time had cov- 
ered only loss or damage by fire and 
lightning, was extended to cover wind- 
storm damage also, without making any 
additional premium charge. 

At first it was decided that rather 
than make an effort to provide insur- 
ancé at cost the better plan would be 
to fix the rate charged at approximately 
the same figures as employed by the 
insurance companies and convert the 
profits into a permanent fund with the 
ultimate object of providing free insur- 
ance protection for the various proper- 
ties insured. 

With this end in view the law limits 
the accumulation of the special insur- 
ance fund to the sum of $1,000,000 and 
provides, that when this figure is 
reached no further premium charge 
will be levied on property that has been 
insured for five years or longer unless 
or until the fund is reduced below 
$1,000,000 through excessive losses at 
which time these free policies would be 
assessed to restore the fund to the 
$1,000,000 level. 

In the case of new. buildings no prop- 
erty is entitled to participate in this 
free insurance protection until it has 
paid in five annual premiums. This 
plan contemplates that the interest in- 
come derived from the $1,000,000 fund 
plus the premium income from insur- 
ance on property which has been cov- 
ered for less than five years will take 
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care of all losses and expenses and so 
far it has accomplished this. 

The profits derived from this insur- 
ance scheme were naturally small dur- 


.ing. the early years of its operation for 


the reason that only a small portion of 
the insurance was carried but in the 
later years the expansion of the plan 
to take in all public buildings resulted 
in rapidly building up the insurance 
fund to the $1,000,000 level which was 
reached in October, 1926. 
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Since that time free insurance pro- 
tection has been granted on all prop- 
erties insured for five years or longer 
until at present out of a total of $40,- 
626,000 insurance in force the sum of 
$26,521,000 is represented by “open” 
policies on which no premium charge 
whatsoever is being made thereby ef- 
fecting a net annual saving in the in- 
surance cost of the properties insured 
of more than $300,000. 

Beginning in 1927 the Sinking Fund 
Commission began to set up a special 
reinsurance fund to take over the rein- 
surance formerly placed with the com- 
mercial insurance companies and up to 
date has accumulated a surplus in this 
reinsurance fund of $175,000. It is the 
object of this reinsurance fund to pro- 
tect the insurance fund with excess re- 
insurance on the larger risks insured. 

In handling this insurance business 
the Sinking Fund Commission, acting 
for the State of South Carolina, oper- 
ates exactly as an insurance company, 
issuing a standard form policy, collect- 
ing an annual premium thereon, in- 
specting the property insured and mak- 
ing prompt settlement of all losses sus- 
tained. 

The Commission is recommending to 
the South Carolina General Assembly, 
our legislative body, that in the case 
of the larger buildings insured that 
they be allowed the saving that is being 
made them on their insurance cost to 
the purchase of fire prevention equip- 
ment and the installation of automatic 
sprinkler systems in the larger State 
institutions. Some of the more hazard- 
ous buildings are now sprinklered and 
it is hoped that this sprinkler protec- 
tion will eventually be extended to 
cover all of the larger public buildings, 
particularly such as dormitories, hos- 
pitals and all buildings that are used 
as sleeping quarters. 
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The insurance and reinsurance funds 
have provided the means for the erec- 
tion of numerous buildings at the State 
institutions and public school buildings 
throughout the State through loans 
made to the institutions and school dis- 
tricts, these loans being repaid over a 
period of years through the proceeds of 
a small tax levy on the borrowing 
school district and usually through the 
fees and tuition derived by the State 
institutions. 

The Sinking Fund Commission 
financed, largely through the insurance 
fund, a new State office building which 
was completed in 1927 at a cost of 
$800,000 which is owned by the Com- 
mission and which is rented to the 
State for the use of the various depart- 
ments at an annual rental sufficient to 
retire the amount invested in it within 
a period of 20 years at which time it 
will be deeded to the State. 





Hien School Business Courses 


Teaching Requirements Raised in Maine 
By BERTRAM E. PACKARD 


Commissioner of Education, State of Maine 


Te EARLIEST TYPE of strictly 


vocational training offered to 

students in our public schools 
took the form of a commercial course 
in high schools. Necessarily at the be- 
ginning the standards of attainment for 
teachers handling this course were 
rather low as to educational attain- 
ment. At the time the commercial 
courses were first inaugurated, stand- 
ards for secondary teachers were much 
lower in the schools of the State than 
they are at the present time. 

It has seemed from time to time ad- 
visable to advance the requirements for 
commercial teachers. Up to 1925 one 
wear only of work beyond high school 
was required under our regulations for 
this group of teachers. In 1925 we 
established a complete requirement of 
two years for this group of teachers. 

During the past year it seemed ad- 
visable to further advance the require- 
ments, and commencing in 1931 com- 
mercial] teachers entering the teaching 
profession for the first time must pre- 
sent evidence of the completion of three 
years of approved work in order to meet 
the full requirements for certification. 
Conditional certificates may be issued 
on the basis of two years of successful 
work but this type of certificate will 
require in a period of five years that 
the teacher must complete at least 24 
weeks of approved Summer school 
work. 


The commercial teacher should in so- 
called cultural and professional courses 
meet the requirements for other second- 
ary school teachers. This group of 
teachers is largely teaching in schools 
where a majority of the teachers are 
college graduates. We do not feel that 
the commercial teacher is lacking in the 
skills required to teach commercial 
work but we do feel that in these addi- 
tional ‘requirements as to time and 
breadth of curriculum the teacher 
should acquire. a broader outlook 
through cultural and professional 
courses. 

It is also required for the profes- 
sional type of commercial certificate 
that in addition to the completion of the 
full three-year course there shall be at 
some time during. this course a mini- 
mum amount of practice teaching un- 
der competent supervision. 

The State Department of Education 
assumes as its duty and responsibility 
the supervision of courses in all schools 
leading up to this type of certification. 
The State does not maintain in any of 
its institutions a course for commercial 
teachers. It is wholly carried on in pri- 
vate institutions. If these private insti- 
tutions meet the additional demands 
placed upon them we may be assured 
of an adequately trained teaching force 
for commercial branches in all our sec- 
ondary schools. 
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» » » & Origin of Virginia’s Plan 
to Place Markers at Historical Spots 
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Methods Followed and Results Achieved Are 


Described by Director of Division of Archeology and History 
By H. J. ECKENRODE 


Director, Division of Archeology and History, State Conservation and Development 
Commission, Commonwealth of Virginia 


co IRGINIA histor- 
3 icalhighway 


markers are the 

= creation of the State 

4 ¢ Conservation and De- 

= velopment Commis- 

: sion. The first mark- 

= ers were erected a 

oe EE i little less than three 

i EF  ~ @ years ago. When the 

Pies eee Conservation and De- 

velopment Commission was established 

in the reorganization of the Virginia 

government, many governmental ac- 

tivities, before independent, came to 

be grouped under it; these included the 

Geologic Survey, the Forestry and Fire 

Prevention Department, the Water 

Power Department, thé ‘Publicity De- 

partment, and the newly-created Shen- 
andoah National Park. 

One of the most important functions 
of the new Commission was the pub- 
licity work, for which the Legislature 
had made a considerable appropriation. 
This fund was largely expended in 
magazine and newspaper advertising 
and in issuing booklets, but the chair- 
man, William E. Carson, had a new 
idea for publicity work. He thought 
that some attention should be given to 
making known the historical places in 
Virginia. 

He argued that it was useless to ad- 
vertise Virginia as a State of rare his- 
toric attractions and bring to it crowds 
of visitors without giving them infor- 
mation on the ground. Travelers had 
been coming to Virginia, especially to 
Richmond, for years without finding 
any of the historical places of which 
they had heard and read so much. The 
chairman determined to make these 
places accessible to visitors—to give 
on the roads themselves information 
about the historical events that had oc- 
curred in the neighborhood. 

The result of this decision was the 
creation, under the publicity fund, of 
the Division of History and Archaeol- 
ogy. No separate legislation was re- 
quired for its establishment. The De- 
partment was something new in the 
way of historical work; it was not de- 
signed, like most historical depart- 
ments, to give students source material 
for writings of lectures, but to inform 
the traveling public generally. The 
first task was the marking of the new 
State highways which have, in recent 
years, been built in every section of 
Virginia. . . 

This determined, the question as to 
the medium to be used to impart the 
information was taken up. Some way 
had to be devised to get the message 
to the traveling public as it traveled; 
consequently, convenience and visibil- 
ity were prime requisites. It was not 
to be expected that travelers would 
drive off the road to read signs, or that 
they would stop cars to alight and read 
markers not readable from cars. Also 
some means had to be adopted to at- 
tract the attention of oncoming drivers. 
These questions were discussed by the 
employes of the Commission for months 
and many kinds of material were tested. 

In the first place, durability was 
needed in the markers. This decision 
ruled out wood, which decays in a few 
years and is also easily damaged. Gran- 
ite was considered and tested; but it 
was found that granite markers were 
too expensive, took too long to prepare 
and put in place, and were too hard to 


read from cars. Reluctantly, the Com- 
mission turned its attention to metal. 
The metal first selected and tested was 
aluminum, desirable on account of its 
lightness and toughness. A number of 
aluminum markers were made; but they 
were found to be unsatisfactory, as 
aluminum has not yet advanced to the 
point of being a suitable metal for such 
purposes, due to the fact that it cracks 
badly in course of time. 

The Commission finally decided on 
cast iron for its material. In order to 
secure maximum visibility the markers 
were made doublefaced and set at right 
angles to the road, thus making it al- 
most impossible for travelers to pass 
them without seeing them, as happens 
in the case-of single-faced markers set 
vertically to the road. To secure the 
greatest possible contrast the raised 
letters were painted in dark and the 
background in aluminum white. Find- 
ing this solution satisfactory, the Com- 
mission went ahead and erected several 
hundred of these markers. 

Then another difficulty arose. Trav- 
elers could read the markers easily 
enough when driving slowly but not 
readily when going fast, and the speed 
limit on the road was steadily mount- 
ing. People who were traveling at the 
rate of 30 miles an hour in 1925 were 
going 45 in 1927. Evidently something 
was needed to make it possible to read 
the markers on the road while going at 
any rate of speed. ' 

To meet this difficulty the chairman 
of the Commission devised a booklet 
that would contain all the inscriptions 
on the markers, arranged in order by 
roads. All that the traveler needed 
was to get the number or title of the 
marker and then turn to the page to 
read the whole inscription, a perform- 
ance possible at 70 miles an hour. To 
increase the facilities for recognizing 
markers, the marker design was altered, 
greatly enlarging the number at the 
top. Recognition of the new type of 
marker is thus instantaneous. The 
Commission has published two editions 
of these booklets, which have been dis- 
tributed all over the country and, in- 
deed, abroad. 

The result of the histori¢al work of 
the Commission has been to add vastly 
to the interest of the countryside, espe- 
cially of the sections not notable for 
scenic charms. The driver going along 
finds that he is traveling a road used 
before by Lafayette or Cornwallis, Lee 
or Grant. He passes the birthplace of 
some world-famous man, now marked 
for him. He goes through battle fields 
or near them. Everywhere everything 
of historical interest in his pathway is 
carefully pointed out to him. 

The Legislature, at its last session, 
recognizing the value of the work, 
made an appropriation for the Histori- 
cal Division, which no longer operates 
under the publicity funds. 

The Historical Division does not con- 
fine itself to road marking. At present 
it is aiding experts of the United States 
Government in preparing the way for 
the Colonial National Monument at 
Jamestown and Yorktown, which will 
be the most attractive historical park 
in America when completed. The Divi- 
sion has also taker up the matter of 
securing material for preparing a full 
and authoritative history of Virginia, 
something greatly needed, not only for 
the State of Virginia, but for the whole 
country. 
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Desirability of Low Tax Rate 


on Stocks, Bonds and Notes + + 


Plan Designed to Relieve Home Owners and 
Agricultural Interests of Excessive Burdens 


Urged by West Virginia Specialist 


By T. C. TOWNSEND 


Tax Commissioner, State of West Virginia 


down of the present tax system 
in West Virginia is to be found 
in the present constitutional provision 
which requires that all property shall 
be valued according to the same stand- 
ard, and that the rate upon all prep- 
erty shall be uniform. i 
This constitutional provision was 
adopted in 1872. We are today living. 
in a different age and under different 
conditions. The system pfovided by the 
Constitution of 1872 was well adapted 
to the then existing conditions. We 
have outgrown those conditions. We 
are far removed from them. The pres- 
ent tax system is no more adaptable 
to present-day conditions than the sys- 
tem of transportation of 1872 is adapted 
to present-day conditions. 


Te REAL CAUSE of the break- 
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We have made progress along almost 
every line except that of taxation. We 
are still clinging to the same system, 
and many people pretend, at least, to 
think it can be adapted to present-day 
conditions. 

The Constitution should be changed 
so as to provide for the comprehensive 
classification of property with a lim- 
ited tax rate upon all classes of prop- 
erty. 

Under an amendment to the Consti- 
tution which I have drafted, the maxi- 
mum levy upon intangible property, 
that is, money, notes, bonds and prop- 
erty of like character, is 50 cents on 
$100. The maximum levy upon prop- 
erty used exclusively for agricultural 
purposes is $1 on $100. The maximum 
levy upon property owned and occu- 
pied exclusively for residential pur- 
poses is $1 on $100. The maximum 
levy upon all other classes of property 
is $1.50 on $100, except in municipal- 
ities where the rate may not go beyond 
$2 on $100. These rates may be in- 
creased in emergencies by submitting 
the question of such increase to a vote 
of the people. 

It is only necessary to refer to the 
experience of Kentucky in order to 
realize what will result from a limited 
rate upon intangibles. 

Prior to 1917, the Constitution of the 
State was like that of West Virginia. 
In 1917 there was returned for taxa- 
tion in the State of Kentucky in money, 


motes, bonds and other intangible prop- 


erty of like character, the sum of $79,- 
000,000. The amount of this class of 
property returned in West Virginia in 
1928 was substantially the same as re- 
turned in the State of Kentucky in 1917. 

In 1917 the State of Kentucky 
changed its Constitution so as to per- 
mit the general classification of prop- 
erty. That State now taxes money at 
the rate of 10 cents on $100, and taxes 
stocks, notes, bonds and other property 
of like kind at 50 cents on $100. 

In the year 1927, there was returned 
for taxation in the State of Kentucky 
in money, notes, bonds, stocks and other 
property of like kind, the sum of $914,- 
000,000 as against $79,000,000 in 1917. 
The taxing officials of the State expect 
the value of this class of property to 
reach the $1,000,000,000 mark by the 
close of 1930. 


The amount of Maas collected in 
Kentucky in 1927 from this class of 
property and used exclusively for State 
purposes, at a rate of 10 cents on $100 
on money, and 50 cents on $100 on 
stocks, bonds, notes and other property 
of like kind, was $3,178,000 under the 
new Constitution and the new rates, as 
against less than $400,000 under the 
old Constitution and the high rates. 

This demonstrates clearly and be- 
yond question that a low rate upon in- 
tangible property will produce more 


taxes, and at the same time relieve this 
class of property of excessive burdens 
of taxation. The average tax rate of 
the State of Kentucky for 1928 for all 
purposes was $1.55 on $100. It is next 
to the lowest of all the States of the 
Union. These results in Kentucky were 
made possible by the change in its fun- 
damental law which permits general 
classification of property for the pur- 
poses of taxation. 

A limited rate upon property used ex- 
clusively for residential purposes will 
immediately. furnish a stimulus for 
home owning. 
United States has recently taken steps 
to promote the building and the owner- 
ship of homes by the people of the 
United States. I can think of nothing 
which would add to the President’s pro- 
posed program to the extent of a lim- 
ited tax rate upon this class of prop- 
erty. It will give security to the home 
owner that his property could never be 
confiscated by taxation without his con- 
sent. A limited tax rate upon all 
classes of property is the security of 
the property owner that no matter at 
what figure his property may be valued, 
there is a limit beyond which the tax- 
ing authorities cannot go. 

A limitation placed upon the reve- 
nues to be expended by governmental 
authorities will do more to bring about 
economy in the expenditure of public 
funds than any other one thing. The 
prudent individual does not spend 
money beyond his income. Under dis- 
tressed conditions, he reduces his ex- 
penditures. Under normal or prosper- 
ous times, his expenditures may be in- 
creased. This is a good theory to apply 
to government. In fact it is the only 
sound economic basis upon which to 
levy or to expend taxes. 
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The home owners and the agricul- 
tural interests of the State are bearing 
the burdens of taxation. Taxes as- 
sessed against this class of property 
are out of all proportion to taxes as- 
sessed against other classes of prop- 
erty. If there is any advantage to be 
given to any class of property in the 
way of taxation, homes and agricul- 
tural property are entitled to that ad- 
vantage. Under the present system 
they are both penalized, and will con- 
tinue to be penalized under the present 
system. 

If West Virginia is to occupy the 
place in the sun to which it is entitled; 
if the farmer is to be encouraged in 
his activities; if the home owner, and 
those who. desire to own homes, are to 
be given security against the confisca- 
tion of their properties; if ownership of 
private property, the touchstone of this 
Nation’s marvelous progress, is to be 
assured; if the securities necessary for 
the building of new homes are to find 
a ready market among the people of the, 
State; if bank deposits are to increase; 
if the investment of money in nontax- 
able securities is to decrease; if we 
are to divert the liquid assets of Ahe 
people from nontaxable ,securities to 
other classes of securities from which 
they may realize greater returns, and at 
the same time make it possible for the 
State to collect fair taxes; if we are to 
see the dawn of a better and happier 
day for all industrial activities; if we 
are to have a better and more generous 
life and more social advantages, then it 
must modernize its present tax system; 
it must place this State in line with the 
bordering States of Ohio, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
and one of the first steps towards ac- 
complishing this end is to change the 
Constitution so as to fix a maximum 
rate upon all classes of property. 


Peecreation as Crime Deterrent . 


Effect of Supervised Play on Delinquency 
By DR. LEO J. PALMER 


Superintendent, Reformatory for Women, State of New York 


the result of several prison riots, 
has been unusually stirred up 
over the question of crime. An unusual 
agitation in the matter of criminals and 
prisons has’ led many to advance all 
manner and means of theories as to 
what should be done not only in the 
matter of providing more and stronger 
prisons, but, in checking the ever-in- 
creasing inflow of criminals into them. 
Criminology, like medicine, must not 
only take care of the illness, in this in- 
stance social, which immediately con- 
fronts us, but, as well, must look for 
preventive measures. Y 
Experience, studies and_ statistics 
have shown us criminal tendencies in 
the individual are not of sudden onset 
but are rather the product of years of 
incubation. While the defective hered- 
ity may play some part in the develop- 
ment of criminal trends, there is, never- 
every indication in the life 
histories of chronic offenders that un- 
favorable early environment has been 
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largely provocative of their criminal 
tendencies. 

We are conservative when we say 
that over 60 per cent of our criminals 
come from broken homes where moral 
ethics are sadly lacking. Our schools 
are preoccupied with the business of 
formal academic education. Where 
then are those youngsters of today who 
are criminals of tomorrow, to learn the 
fundamentals of social ethics? 

The answer is obvious and crimin- 
ologists are hopeful that supervised 
and organized recreation will ulti- 
mately reach every nook and corner, 
particularly of our congested urban 
areas, where too often crime is bred. 

A recent survey made in one of the 
largest cities in the United States 
showed that the majority of children 
appearing in children’s court in that 
particularly community came from 
those areas which were not served by 


- playground and recreation facilities. 


The findings of this study are typical 
of simiar communities. 
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